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ocation of Industry— 


British Experience and Programs 
In a Matter Vitally Affecting Trade 


PART I 


HE STUDY OF THE EFFECTS of 
t regional specialization and indus- 
trial location is only now coming into its 
own. Yet, location of industry is con- 
siderably more than a static physical 
condition, graphically denoted by vari- 
colored dots or lines on a map. Broadly 
speaking, it is a dynamic influence which 
affects the whole national economy. 
There is, for example, a distinct relation- 
ship between the industrial structure of 
a region or area, the opportunities for 
employment, and the distribution of the 
population. Only within the past 10 
to 15 years, however, have the broader 
implications inherent in industrial ]o- 
cation received the recognition and at- 
tention deserved. 

The reasons for this neglect are un- 
derstandable. As the British research 
organization, Political and Economic 
Planning, in a report on the subject re- 
leased in 1939 commented: “Since prob- 
lems confined to a single industry or a 
single region are often neglected until 
they become very difficult to solve, it is 
hardly surprising that a problem such 
as industrial location, which cuts across 
all industries and regions, should until 
very recently have been ignored.” 

In both the United States and Britain 
the intensified consideration given to this 
matter dates from 1932 and 1933, and 
may be traced directly to the fairly ob- 
vious differences in the impact of the 
depression on various regions, industries, 
and firms. The immediate and common 
response to the situation was a demand 
for dispersion and relocation, with some 
emphasis on the idea of decentralized 
production and the establishment of fac- 
tories in rural areas where workers might 
be free to till the land on a spare- or 
slack-time basis. 

For the most part these proposals did 
not receive serious attention, largely be- 
cause other measures designed to pro- 
Mote economic recovery on a nation- 
wide basis were meeting with some de- 
gree of success. Within a relatively brief 
period, however, the question was re- 
opened as it became increasingly ap- 
Parent that the degree of recovery was 


By Dona.p F. Heatuertncton, Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce 


not at all uniform. In certain areas, 
the only change was a further decline 
in the volume of employment and busi- 
ness activity. 

Whatever the reasons for this situa- 
tion, it was evident that special measures 
were required to cope with the problems 
arising in these areas. Apart from pure- 
ly local considerations, the existence of 
depressed pockets was exerting a retard- 
ing influence on national recovery. 
Thus, in December 1934, with the pas- 
sage of the Special Areas (Development 
and Improvement) Act, the United King- 
dom made a start toward alleviating and, 
if possible, solving these economic and 
social problems. Each succeeding meas- 
ure came as a logical outgrowth of pre- 
vious legislation, and represented an at- 
tempt to broaden or strengthen the best 
features while simultaneously correcting 





faults discovered by actual experience in 
the administration of older acts. The 
culmination of these efforts was reached 
in June 1945 with the adoption by Par- 
liament of the Distribution of Industry 
Act, now considered to be one of the key- 
stones in the successful application of a 
full-employment policy in the United 


Kingdom. 
Definition 


Before proceeding further, some clari- 
fication of terminology may be useful. 
It has been rightly said that the term 
“industry” is capable of being inter- 
preted in a variety of ways. It may, for 
example, refer to all productive activity 
or, more narrowly, only to a branch of 
activity. It may designate activity with- 
in a factory and exclude agriculture, 
mining, and personal service. In order 
to overcome the uncertainty, qualifying 
prefixes have been used—thus, a dis- 
tinction is drawn between primary in- 
dustry, comprising agriculture and min- 
ing; secondary, applied to manufactur- 
ing and processing; and tertiary, cover- 


Modern factory in Great Britain. 
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ing distribution and services. Although 
this technique is valuable, it does lead to 
descriptive complications. For the pur- 
poses of this survey, then, the term “in- 
dustry” will be used in a general sense 
to refer to productive activity other than 
agriculture, and where individual or spe- 
cific industrial branches are considered 
they will be so designated. 


Location Determinants 


Looking backward, it is not always 
obvious why a firm or group of firms 
elected to settle in a particular area. 
But choice of location is a complex blend 
of factors. Contemporary students of 
industrial history generally agree that 
there are at least three primary forces 
influencing the location of industry ac- 
cording to a spatial pattern. The three 
forces—economic, historical, and acci- 
dental or chance—are not, of course, 
mutually exclusive. Indeed, within a 
given area, as between different firms, all 
forces may be operative at the same time 
or constantly succeed each other over a 
period of time. There is still another 
force which may be classified roughly as 
strategic, but in recent times wherever 
it has been influential it has been so only 
as the result of conscious official policy 
and not because of independent indi- 
vidual decision by the firm itself. In 
any event, the importance of any set of 
attractive factors is affected by the con- 
ditions of the period during which the 
decision to locate is made. 

In relating these principles to the 
United Kingdom, it is well to remember 
that apart from any qualitative refer- 
ence to techniques British industry is 
comparatively much older than that of 
any other country. Therefore, a sub- 
stantial portion of British industry lo- 
cated itself in accordance with the needs 
current in the early stages of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The importance of 
coal and iron, coupled with the inade- 
quacy of inland transportation, in the 
first phases set the over-all geographical 
pattern. In 1939 virtually every one of 
the more important basic industries was 
situated in the vicinity of either or both 
coal and iron deposits. There was, in 
short, a strong tendency for the mineral 
raising, processing, and utilizing indus- 
tries to cluster in the same region. It 
was the reasoned conclusion of the Bar- 
low Commission that “broadly stated 

. throughout the nineteenth century 
coal acted as the great magnet to the 
industrial population other than that 
which was concentrated in the chief ship- 
ping and commercial areas.” 

Natural advantages were less decisive 
in the case of textiles, but even here 
they were significant. Although it has 
been remarked that cotton first settled 
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National Foreign Trade 
Week Flag 


National Foreign Trade Week flags will 
again fly in New York during this year’s 
observance of the Week, May 19-25. The 
Week is and has been sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States since 1935. The flag reproduced 
below has white lettering on a blue back- 
ground: 


NATIONAL 


FOREIGN TRADE 


WEEK 


The joint New York Foreign Trade 
Week Committee, which comprises more 
than 20 of the principal organizations 
interested in foreign trade in the Greater 
New York area, has an advanced pro- 
gram already arranged for National For- 
eign Trade Week. At its principal World 
Trade Luncheon to be given during the 
Week on May 24 in the Grand Ball Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, the Foreign 
Trade flag will be prominently displayed. 

The committee is also arranging to dis- 
play the flag at various public places, 
including Rockefeller Center, downtown 
New York, the entrance to New York’s 
important tunnels and bridges and at 
railway terminals, and possibly over the 
Grand Central Palace. 

The flags in use measure 4 x 6 feet, 
5 x 8 feet, 6 x 9 feet, 8 x 12 feet, 10 x 15 
feet, and 12 x 18 feet. The New York 
Committee suggests that a similar flag be 
displayed by other communities and that 
it be reproduced in cuts to be imprinted 
on letterheads, envelopes, menu cards, 
and the like, to further publicize the 
Week. 

C. G. Pfeiffer, of the National Council 
of American Importers, Inc., long active 
in world trade, is chairman of the New 
York Committee’s Flag subcommittee. 
Those interested in the flag can obtain 
further information, if desired, from the 
New York Foreign Trade Week Commit- 
tee, 26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








in Lancashire “for no particular rea- 
son,” the combination of a humid cli- 
mate, access to power, and port facilities 
which made for convenience in the im- 
portation of raw materials, undoubtedly 
contributed materially to the decision to 
remain. As one British economist, R. G. 
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Glenday, Economic Advisor to the Feq. 
eration of British Industries, has Noted 
the movement to the north, northeast 
and to South Wales came about not be. 
cause “they provided either qa Pleasant 
or suitable place in which to live, but 
simply because they were the regions 
where (industry) could be developed 
most economically.” 

Many observers also see in the expan. 
sion of Britain’s export trade another 
significant influence in the location of 
industry. Firms sought out sites Most 
likely to aid production for export, or 
gravitated to those centers already estab. 
lished along the seacoast. In numerous 
instances the greater profitability of the 
foreign market than the domestic Over. 
came whatever advantages there might 
have been in proximity to the domestic 
centers of consumption. 

Eventually many of the origina) ad- 
vantages which had attracted industry to 
a specific area lost their force ag re. 
sources became depleted and cheaper 
substitutes were developed. Neverthe. 
less, the concentrating drift continued— 
although possibly on a more modified 
scale—as other advantages such as labor 
supply and proximity to established 
firms supplying semifinished materials 
emerged. The United Kingdom provides 
excellent illustrations of the working of 
the “snowball” principle, the tendency 
for self-perpetuation and growth of ur. 
ban industrial areas long after the basic 
natural advantages have disappeared, 

Obviously this summary is an over- 
simplification of the actual evolutionary 
process by which the great centers of 
British industry came into being. It 
does, however, underline two facts: First, 
the critical importance of the key or 
nuclear industries to any region; sec- 
ondly, the wavelike manner in which an 
industrial area expands. Indirectly, 
also, it indicates that many of the an- 
cillary and service industries depended 
almost entirely for their support on the 
continued existence of demand from 
within the region itself. On the basis 
oi an inter-regional exchange of a lim- 
ited number of products, whether with- 
in or outside the national boundaries, 
the area was able to generate a sizable 
volume of additional business activity 
and employment by virtue of its own 
size. 


Urbanization and Employment 


Industrialization and _ urbanization 
have come to be associated. The [e- 
gional distribution of industry in turn 
determines the regional distribution of 
the industrial population, and this last 
factor creates the true problems of indus- 
trial location. Although the Barlow 
Commission concluded that in itself uw 
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panization should not produce an exces- 
sive number of problems, in the instance 
of Britain the intensive and increasing 
concentration of the industrial popula- 
tion over a short period of time led to 
haphazard growth and density of urban 
centers. The absence of proper plan- 
ning led to densely built inner areas of 
poorly constructed and unplanned hous- 
ing, overcrowding, congestion, and the 
undesirable intermingling of residential 
and factory districts. 

It is not necessarily the over-all size 
of the city that leads to chronic difficulty. 
Rather, it is the combination of two 
factors—density and degree of depend- 
ence on one or two industries—which 
leads to instability. Thus, in time the 
characteristics of many urban centers 
become such as to repel industry rather 
than attract. This fact is admirably 
brought out in a memorandum to the 
Barlow Commission by a British econ- 
omist, J. H. Jones: 

The study of location is a study not only 
of attraction but also of repulsion. The 
repelling force of over-concentration may 
only be strong enough to prevent further 
growth or it may be sufficiently powerful to 
drive the older firms to the periphery of the 
same industriaHzed area or to some other 
part of the country. 

The economic survival of a city in the 
sense of continued prosperity and em- 
ployment opportunity is, therefore, ma- 
terially affected by its own adaptability 
and enterprise as evidenced in the re- 
placement of declining industries by 
others which have good possibilities for 
expansion and are capable of absorbing 
surplus workers. Stability of employ- 
ment is not only related to the number 
but also to the type of jobs offered. Al- 
though urban centers dependent on one 
or two industries may at any one moment 
offer as many if not more opportunities 
for work than cities with more diversifi- 
cation, stability of employment is con- 
stantly threatened if these concentrated 
industries are particularly susceptible to 
the trade cycle or are on the verge of 
contraction. Moreover, once contraction 
has begun, future prospects are ex- 
tremely uncertain. 

Urban populations are consumers as 
well as workers. A substantial decline 
in employment therefore will materially 
reduce regional buying power and con- 
tribute to an extension of the area of 
unemployment. Thus, centers depend- 
ent on or dominated by a single industry 
or a group of closely associated indus- 
tries may experience an unemployment 
rate as high as 60 or 70 percent. Those 
With a diversified base are far less vul- 
nerable, and may experience some de- 
cline in any one part without over-all 
activity being seriously affected. 

Population clusters attached to an in- 
dustry or firm devoted entirely to the ex- 
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Aerial view of an “industrial estate” in Scotland. 


traction of some natural yesource are 
particularly susceptible to dislocation. 
As the economic base is depleted, there 
is little left for the firms to do but liqui- 
date or transfer to new locations. Ex- 
cept in instances where the activity has 
been carried on for many years, only 
small portions of the working population 
are likely to remain to form pockets of 
unemployed. A somewhat different situ- 
ation prevails in areas where larger con- 
centrations of population have gathered, 
as around heavy or major industries. 
Here, the results of similar although 
possibly less rapid changes are evidenced 
in constant pockets of unemployment, 
deterioration in physical plant and hous- 
ing, and increasing age level as the 
younger members of the community 
migrate to sections where employment 
prospects are better. These circum- 
stances in turn combine to discourage 
new industry from entering the area or 
originating there. 


The Depressed Areas 


A “depressed” area may be defined 
roughly as one in which the rate of un- 
employment is consistently higher than 
the national average. It should not be 
confused with a “poverty” or “under- 
developed” area in which incomes are 
considerably below the national level, 
since for the most part these regions lack 
an economic base or have not yet been 
opened by capital investment. A de- 
pressed area may also be identified by a 
rate of population growth lower than 
the national average or by a constant loss 
of population resulting from internal mi- 
gration over an extended period. 


Tables 1 and 2 indicate very clearly the 
depressed regions of Great Britain. The 
figures shown in these tables are not 
strictly comparable, but both support the 
same conclusions. In the _ generally 
prosperous year of 1929, four areas— 
Wales, Scotland, Northeastern and 
Northwestern England—reported unem- 
ployment rates above the national aver- 
age and substantially above the rates for 
London and Southeastern England. In 
1932, despite national depression which 
affected other sections, these four regions 
were still above the national average. 


Industrial Trends 


The general problem of industrial de- 
pression and unemployment in the United 
Kingdom lies outside the scope of this 
particular survey. It may be asked, 
however. why certain regions or coun- 
ties reported a continuously higher rate 
of unemployment than the national 
average. A major share of the expla- 
nation is found in the distribution of in- 
dustry throughout the United Kingdom. 

Trends in the various industries were 
communicated directly to the regions in 
which they were concentrated. There- 
fore, it is interesting to compare the 
change in the number of insured work- 
ers in selected industries between June 
1923 and June 1930. 

Virtually every one of these contract- 
ing industries was concentrated to a high 
degree in one or more of the regions pre- 
viously indicated as depressed. In terms 
of net output, South Wales and Mon- 
mouth accounted for 20.2 percent of the 
coal raised in 1930, and, together with 
(Continued on p. 50) 
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Typical buffalo carts in the Padang Highlands of Sumatra’s west coast. 
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These animals are the only beasts of burden native to Sumatra, 


SUMATRA— 


Backwash of War Swirls Around Big Indonesian Island | 
Economy Shaken by Unrest, Impairment, Dearths, Delays | 


LTHOUGH more than 8 months 
have passed since Japan surren- 
dered, crude rubber has not yet begun to 
move in quantity from the rich tropical 
island of Sumatra in the Netherlands 
Indies, except for sizable amounts being 
smuggled across to Singapore. High- 
grade Sumatran tin ores have been 
shipped so far in only small amounts to 
help meet the critical demand of Western 
industrial nations. The island’s black 
pepper, palm oil, and choice wrapper 
tobacco are still absent from world 
markets. 

How soon may we expect to draw freely 
again from Sumatra’s vast storehouse of 
tropical produce? If the answer de- 
pended only upon physical rehabilita- 
tion, and the restoration of shipping and 
port facilities, it might be resolved in a 
relatively simple manner. But war and 
enemy occupation did far more harm 
in Sumatra than merely destroying 
equipment, and abandoning cultivated 
land to the encroachment of jungle and 
tide. Today, the island is caught in a 
backwash of war with problems almost 
as perplexing as war itself. 

The situation prevailing throughout 
the island is characterized by unrest. 
Work on plantations is moving at only a 
snail’s pace, for in addition to lack of 


By Dorotny V. Kniss, Far Eastern 
Division, Office of World Trade 
Promotion, Department.of Com- 
merce 


equipment and installations, plantation 
enterprises need trained labor and a gen- 
eral reorganization. Native production 
was seriously interfered with by the 
Japanese, and the present situation with 
regard to currency and prices cannot be 
expected to encourage maximum effort 
and output on the part of the native 
agriculturists. 

In normal times Sumatra is one of the 
world’s paradoxes, for here modern in- 
dustrial and agricultural enterprises 
have been projected upon jungle marsh 
and mountain masses. Rubber and 
palm-oil plantations stretch between 
miasmatic swamps of mangrove and 
tropical forests. Fractionating towers of 
giant oil refineries rise against the sky 
from among villages built on poles in the 
marshlands. Water buffalo and coconut 
palm against a backdrop of smoking vol- 
canic mountain characterize the high- 
land country, while modern cities in the 
low-lying “regions of commerce” boast 
motion-picture theaters and department 
stores. 


In 1941, nearly 8,500,000 people lived 
on Sumatra. There were about 30,000 
Europeans, who owned and operated for- 
eign enterprises, and administered the 
Government; nearly half a million Chi- 
nese and “other Asiatics,” who conducted 
most of the small trade and performed 
much of the paid labor; and nearly 
8,000,000 indigenous inhabitants, who, 
like the tribes of Caesar’s Gaul, differed 
among themselves in language, institu- 
tions, and laws. 

Some areas of the island were nor- 
mally under direct control of the Nether- 
lands Indies government. In _ others, 
colonial administration was geared in 
with local tribal organizations. In still 
other areas the inhabitants lived rela- 
tively untouched by governmental units 
or foreign influences of any kind. 


Structure Off Balance 


In a society where there are so many 
horizontal and vertical divisions, progress 
and order depend upon a nice precision 
of balance among the various social, po- 
litical, and economic factors. The disld- 
cation of any part of the structure tends, 
therefore, to throw the whole out of 
line—and that appears to be what hap- 
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pened in Sumatra during the Japanese 
ion. 
=. conditions are reported to be 
near-chaotic in the important East 
Coast Residency, where are located most 
of the European-owned agricultural en- 
terprises. About 9,000 European owners 
and managers of foreign companies are 
living in a relatively restricted area in 
the city of Medan, while actual opera- 
tion of the enterprises has been assumed 
in some cases by former foremen or ordi- 
nary plantation workers who have joined 
the insurgent Indonesians. Food is 
scarce, and many Javanese workers, who 
make up a large part of the labor force, 
are facing famine. Other workers, re- 
portedly, died or became widely dispersed 
during the period of enemy occupation. 
Sumatra’s East Coast Residency is one 
of the most highly productive agricul- 
tural regions in the world. Over a period 
of some 70 years, foreign-owned com- 
panies, backed by large foreign capital, 
slashed away jungle growth from the 
incredibly fertile volcanic soil and there 
established modern scientific planta- 
tions growing rubber, palm oil, tobacco, 
and other tropical products. In 1939, 
the 2,400 estates in operation held more 
than 6,000,000 acres of land, nearly 50 
percent of which was in cultivation. In- 
vestments in rubber plantations of 
United States companies alone amounted 
to more than $30,000,000 just before the 
war. 


East Meets West in Medan 


The city of Medan, with a prewar pop- 
ulation of about 80,000, including 4,000 
Europeans, is the center of this vast 
plantation region. Here converge the 
railroads and highways which serve the 
area. The city is a strange meeting 
ground of East and West. Houses built 
in the ultramodern architectural style 
of the Netherlands stand out against 
minarets of mosques constructed by the 
coastal Malays, who make up a large 
part of the indigenous population. West- 
ern automobiles crowd slowly moving 
ox-carts and bicycles on the modern 
thoroughfares. 

Medan is connected with its port city 
of Belawan by a 17-mile highway and by 
a railroad. Through the port of Bela- 
wan in prewar years passed much of the 
crude rubber which became, via Akron 
or Los Angeles, rubber tires for Amer- 
ica to roll on. Palm oil also, and to- 
bacco, coffee, tea, and fibers poured out 
from this port to markets over the 
world, 

The Medan-Belawan area was the 
target of heavy Japanese bombing at- 
tacks in December 1941, when some dam- 
age was sustained. Later Allied airmen 
retaliated by bombing Japanese instal- 
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lations there. In the course of the war, 
many rubber factories and tobacco-dry- 
ing and curing plants were destroyed or 
damaged. Port facilities in Belawan, 
however, are reported capable of ac- 
commodating ships of 28-foot draft. 


Achinese Fiercely Independent 


Up in the northern part of the island, 
in the Achin Residency, evidences of un- 
rest recur frequently—as they have done 
periodically ever since the Dutch went 
into the Netherlands Indies more than 
300 years ago. The Achinese are a 
particularly independent and intrac- 
table group of Moslems, whose pride in 
nonconformity has become traditional. 
Labor organizations, active during the 
occupation, aggravated the situation and 
gave rise to part of the activities appar- 
ent today. 

While some plantation agriculture is 
located in Achin, and some quantities of 
petroleum are found there, most of the 
people live by native production of such 
commodities as rice, pepper, and rub- 
ber, there being no real concentration 
of enterprise. In consequence, the area 
was not subjected to systematic bomb- 
ings by either Japanese or the Allied 
forces. The port of Sabang, on a small 
island off the northern tip of Sumatra, 
was seriously damaged, however. Parts 


of that city have been boarded up and 
virtually abandoned, but recent reports 
indicate that coaling services for ships 
will be resumed as soon as bunkering 
coal can be imported. : 
Reports state that the Achinese, as 


SRR RCS 

Courtesy National Archives 

“Avros” House, in Medan, is the headquarters 
of the Association of Rubber Planters of 
the Sumatra East Coast. 
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usual, are spoiling to fight with the 
Bataks, their neighbors to the south—a 
case of Greek vs. Greek. The Bataks, 
too, have long resisted unified control of 
the island. They are people who have 
lived much to themselves, in their home- 
land high among the hills in the shadow 
of some of Sumatra’s active volcanoes. 
Despite thin veneers of Mohammedan- 
ism, Hinduism, or Christianity, many of 
their customs still show strong influences 
of traditional animistic cults. 

Another focal point of unrest is 
Padang, important city and railway cen- 
ter in the West Coast Highlands, home of 
the more highly advanced Menangkabau 
Malays. Located near the Government- 
operated Ombilin coal mines and the 
Indaroeng cement plant, Padang was a 
concentration point of Japanese installa- 
tions. Consequently, the area was 
bombed more severely than many others. 
It has been reported that the Indaroeng 
cement works were entirely destroyed, 
and coaling jetties in Padang severely 
damaged. The full extent of repairs 
necessary to the installations there is 
still not known. 

Many plantation enterprises are 
located in the populous regions around 
Padang, but it is presumed that their 
organizations have not been disrupted so 
seriously as have those in the East Coast 
Residency. Food is believed to be plenti- 
ful, in view of the fact that the Menang- 
kabau normally produce a sufficiency of 
rice, maize, and other foodstuffs. 


Food Supply Better in South 


The Lampong Districts in the southern 
part of Sumatra are reported to be al- 
most entirely in the hands of the Indo- 
nesians, who have there set up an Ad- 
ministrative Council. Almost no Euro- 
peans reportedly are left in the area. 
Recent dispatches of a Netherlands news 
agency indicate that food is plentiful, 
roads in good condition, and power avail- 
able in many centers. Local unrest is 
manifested in minor disturbances be- 
tween the indigenous Sumatrans and the 
Javanese, who live in colonies founded 
some years ago. They were part of an 
inter-island scheme to relieve Java of 
some of its excess population and provide 
nuclei of trained workers in some Sumat- 
ran areas. 

The port of Telok Betoeng, where in 
prewar years much of the world’s black 
pepper started on its long journey to 
Western tables, is said to be a picture of 
somber abandonment. 

While Palembang Residency, just 
north of the Lampong Districts, appears 
to be quiet, considerable reconstruction 
must be done there. This area, in which 
Japan developed a production of more 
than half its aviation gasoline, was ex- 


* 
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Market scene in a MenangkKabau village, Sumatra 


tensively bombed. Port facilities at the 
city of Palembang, on the Moesi River, 
are said to be capable of handling ocean- 
going steamers. It is most probable that 
the river requires extensive dredging— 
for silt brought down from the moun- 
tains is always a matter seriously to be 
reckoned with in Sumatran ports and riv- 
ers. 


Sumatran Currency Problems 


Closely tied up with the political situ- 
ation in Sumatra is the currency prob- 
lem. During the Japanese occupation of 
the island, Japanese guilders were is- 
sued. As food and other commodities 
became scarce, the value of these guild- 
ers decreased until, at the time of the 
surrender, they had little value. 

A March 6 press release of a Nether- 
lands news agency reported that Japa- 
nese occupation guilders would be re- 
deemed at 3 cents each, Netherlands 
Indies currency, and that certain prewar 
notes would be exchangeable for new 
currency. This announcement, however, 
has not meant a summary disposition of 
the currency problem in areas where the 
Nationalists are active—they seem to 
have other ideas on the subject. Workers 
and vendors are said to be caught be- 
tween the two fires. 


Local Economy Shifted 


The Japanese policy of developing food 
self-sufficiency in Sumatra—and elimi- 
nation of imports of foodstuffs—has 


shifted the direction of local economy. 
Before the war, many Sumatran natives, 
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tivated both food and cash crops, Rice 
was widely grown, but local Production 
was never sufficient for the island’s Needs 
and rice generally constituted the most 
important import by value into Sumatra 
Rice imports in 1938, for example, were 
valued at more than $8,000,000. 

In order that the native agriculturig 
might afford to purchase rice, as Well as 
the few other commodities needed to Sat. 
isfy his simple wants, he cultivate also 
a cash crop, such as rubber or Pepper, or 


he collected mangrove bark, resins or | 


other forest products. 

Under the Japanese regime, there was 
little chance for the native agriculturig 
to eat unless he spent his energy cyjtj. 
vating rice, maize, or other foods. Hp 
had no time for trimming his peppe 
plants and collecting the pods, or tapping 
his few rubber trees. Nor did he haye 
much reason to produce a cash crop, for 
which he would be paid in “invasion eur. 
rency” when there was almost nothing 
in the shops to buy with it at the time 
and its more distant future value was jp 
serious doubt. 

Of Sumatra’s produce other than 
foods, the Japanese used what they could 
on the spot—or shipped to the homeland 
all that their fast-diminishing merchant 
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Map of Sumatra, showing geographic relationship to nearby land areas. 
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wasted with abandon, or disregarded 
utterly. 


Rubber Enough To Waste 


Obviously, the Japanese had little use 
for much of Sumatra’s rubber, since they 
had access to even greater supplies in 
British Malaya. Reports, which may well 
not be entirely true, say that the enemy 
paved roads and runways with rubber, 
made small ships of it, and, by a sort of 
reverse process from that employed in 
our butadiene plants, turned it into syn- 
thetic gasoline. 

Some older rubber trees were cut down 
and used for firewood. It has been re- 
ported by an official Netherlands news 
agency that 14 percent of the 258,959 
hectares formerly under cultivation were 
uprooted, some of which has since been 
replanted. Part of the replanting was 
of pyrethrum and ramie, while maize and 
other food crops were double-planted 
with rubber on some of the acreage. 

How much rubber there is on the island 
today is one of the Sumatran imponder- 
ables. Early 1946 reports indicated that 
about 65,000 tons were stored there, of 
which 43,000 tons were in the East Coast 
Residency. In view of the increasing 
amounts that are reported to be going 
by native craft the Malacca 
Straits, the stocks may be well below that 
figure at the present time. 

Before the war the Netherlands Indies 
were our second ranking source of crude 
rubber imports. The 550 tons that 


across 


ar- 


Sumatran native assembling 
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rivei in New York from Java aboard the 
S. S. A. B. Hammond, on January 29, 
made press headlines in this country, 
but did little to relieve our natural-rub- 
ber shortage. 

Original plans for the rehabilitation of 
Sumatra’s rubber production, which con- 
templated the possibility of a 150,000-ton 
output this year, are not likely to be 
realized. Such production will depend 
on the procurement of equipment, ship- 
ping fgcilities, and availablity of labor— 
and always on whether the political situ- 
ation permits. If plans should be carried 
out, they would be a good beginning, but 
still a far cry from 1941, when Sumatra 
exported an estimated 400,000 tons of 
rubber, little less than half of which came 
from plantation production. 

The amount of rubber which native 
production will account for this year de- 
pends upon several factors, such as food, 
trade goods, and prices. 


Sumatran Gasoline in War 


Of particular use to the Japanese were 
Sumatra’s rich oil fields and its refinery 
installations, capable of producing a 
whole range of petroleum products. 
Among these were included high-octane 
gasoline for Zeros and Mitsubishi 
bombers. Before the war Sumatra was 
the most important producer of petro- 
leum in Southeast Asia, its output of 
crude oil in 1940 amounting to about 
40,000,000 barrels. Oil was produced by 


a subsidiary of two large United States 





Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 
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Distant view of bucket dredger, Billiton Tin 
Mining Co. 


companies, and by the Royal Dutch Shell 
Co., which was born in Sumatra and care- 
fully nurtured there by the enterprising 
Sir Henri Deterding, king of interna- 
tional oilmen. 

Just before the Japanese occupied 
Sumatra, many of the wells were put out 
of commission, and a_ scorched-earth 
policy was followed by the Americans 
who operated a 45,000-barrel refinery at 
Soengei Gerong near Palembang. How- 
ever, the large Royal-Dutch Shell re- 
finery at Pladjoe, also near Palembang, 
was captured almost intact by Japanese 
paratroopers. 

The Japanese were able to recondition 
some producing properties and utilize 
an appreciable part of total refining ca- 
pacity. A report recently issued by the 
United States company operating there 
indicates that, after repairs had been 
made on its properties, the Japanese 
were able to run about 30,000 to 35,000 
barrels daily through the 85-mile pipe- 
line between the oil fields and the refin- 
ery storage; and that they operated the 
Soengei Gerong plant up‘to a maximum 
daily “throughput” of 20,000 barrels. 

The American company has an- 
nounced that reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation of its Sumatran producing and 
refining properties will cost between 
$25,000,000 and $60,000,000, depending 
upon the exact extent of damages, 
which is not yet readily apparent. The 
length of time it will take depends upon 
a complicated pattern of social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors. In the 
meantime, demand for Sumatra’s oil is 
high, especially for use in liberated areas 
of the Far East which are now being 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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eat Moves by Air 
Over Bolivia’s Peaks 


“Into the Wild Blue Yonder,” Over Terrific Crags and Chasms, Fly the Beef Quarters 
From the Low, Tropic Country of “‘the Beni’ To Help Provide Meals for the People of 
the High Plateau—the Air Age’s Answer to One Food Problem and to Trade- Isolation 


N THE FOOD PROBLEMS confront- 

ing many Latin-American areas, the 
physical isolation of different districts 
within a given country has in the past 
often constituted an obstacle of most 
formidable proportions. A district that 
is capable of rich produetion of food- 
stuffs may lie relatively near (on the 
map) to a region that needs larger and 
better supplies of food, but natural bar- 
riers may tend to inhibit the movement 
of the products. Striking examples of 
this condition exist in the Andean coun- 
tries of South America, where the giant 
ranges of mountains ordinarily slow up 
trade, or definitely shut off certain as- 
pects of it. 

Can air transport, in this new age, 
operate to counteract or banish a por- 
tion of these difficulties? A certain new 
enterprise in Bolivia, of which the essen- 
tial phases will be outlined in this arti- 
cle, evidently warrants the answer 
“Fes.” ; 

Probably one of the most significant 
experiments now being carried on in 
Bolivia looking toward making the coun- 
try self-sufficient in food production is 
that being conducted by the Bolivian De- 
velopment Corporation—in purchasing 
and: slaughtering cattle at Reyes in the 
low-lying Department of the Beni, east 
of the Andes, and transporting the meat 
by air to the capital city, La Paz, on the 
lofty plateau. Without planes, that 
meat just could not reach its destina- 
tion—but with planes it can get there in 
less than an hour and a half! 

As agricultural reporting officer of the 
U. S. Embassy at La Paz, the present 
writer made the trip to Reyes in one of 
the planes engaged by the Bolivian De- 
velopment Corporation, for the purpose 
of viewing the progress that is being 
made and of evaluating the future pos- 
sibilities of this project. 


Over the Great Range 


The plane, a C-47, originally designed 
for paratrooper use, took off from the 


By Cwartes S. Macautay, Senior 
Economic Analyst, U. S. Embassy, 
La Paz 
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airport located on the Altiplano about 5 
miles from La Paz (at an altitude of 
about 13,430 feet) at 9:05 a.m. It was 
snowing in the Cordillera, so the direct 
route through a narrow pass could not 
be taken. The plane climbed to over 
19,000 feet across Lake Titicaca and 
turned northeast at a pass beyond Mount 
Illampu (21,518 feet). All that could be 
seen of Illampu was the tremendous 
Andean peaks piercing through the 
heavy clouds. A high altitude had to be 
maintained so as not to crash against 
the other peaks of the Cordillera while 
flying through a heavy rain. Finally the 
clouds broke sufficiently to enable one to 
identify the town of Rurrenabaque on 
the Beni River, and from this point it 
was easy to set a course to Reyes, about 
35 kilometers distant. 

The heavily forested areas around 
Rurrenabaque gradually changed to vast 
areas of pampa. At 10:18 the plane 
landed at the airport which had been cut 
in the scrub timber. The elapsed time 
was 1 hour and 13 minutes. The airport 


at Reyes is at an altitude of approx. 
mately 1,400 feet. The pilot, Major 
Alarcén, announced that in his opinion 
the weather was closing in more and 
more and that he would not attempt to 
return to La Paz the same day. 


Source of the Meat 


At one side of the airport a thatched 
roof covering had been erected as a tem. 
porary slaughterhouse. A small corral 
from which led a chute to the side of the 
improvised slaughterhouse held sufficient 
cattle for the shipment of the return load 
of meat. Inasmuch as the weather had 
been so uncertain, no cattle had been 
slaughtered prior to our arrival, and be- 
cause we were not returning that after- 
noon, the butchers were sent home and no 
slaughtering was done that day. 

This afforded us an opportunity to look 
over the ground which had been staked 
out for a new air strip which would be 
longer and would permit the handling of 
heavier pay loads. It also permitted us 
to learn of the plans for the new slaugh- 
terhouse and refrigerated rooms which 
are to be erected alongside the new air 
strip. 

That night there was a heavy rain 
which thoroughly soaked the airport and 
made an early take-off dangerous. It 
was not until 10:30 the next morning that 
the pilot approved the condition of the 
air strip—which was the signal for the 
slaughtering to commence. 

Because of the large number of passel- 
gers for the return load, only three steers 
were killed, in order that the aggregate 
weight of the passengers and meat should 
not exceed 1,500 kilograms. The cattle 
were selected, killed, and dressed. The 
quarters of beef were scrubbed and made 
ready for the trip. 


Beef Tied Down in Plane 


The plane was dragged by the tractor 
to a point where it headed in a direction 
which afforded the best strip down the 
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field for the take-off. Ant hills in the 
field, which had been removed but which 
had not grown over and were relatively 
soft, formed dangerous spots which might 
pog down or turn over the plane and 
therefore had to be avoided if possible. 
Canvases were fastened to the floor and 
half way up the side walls of the rear por- 
tion of the plane, and on these canvases 
the quarters of beef were placed and 
tightly tied down. The nets of hearts 
and the like were also placed on the floor 
of the plane and likewise made fast. The 
passengers had to wend their way 
through the piles of meat to the front of 
the plane where 10 paratrooper seats had 
been set up. 

Because of the shortness of the field 
and the possible dangers of soft spots, the 
pilot set the brakes and reeved the en- 
gines to seemingly top speed. When the 
brakes were released the plane shot for- 
ward and easily cleared the soft spots and 
the scrub growth at the far end of the 
field. 

The weather was still very heavy, and 
we were again obliged to take the dog 
leg around Mount Illampu and’ across 
Lake Titicaca and the relatively flat Alti- 
plano to the airport serving La Paz. At 
Reyes, before the take-off, we sat around 
in our shirt sleeves perspiring freely. It 
was not long after we were in the air that 
sweaters, and then coats, and then over- 
coats were in order. The plane landed 
at 2:55, making an elapsed time of 1 hour 
and 20 minutes. At the airport there was 
a truck waiting to hustle the meat to the 
refrigerated room of one of the com- 
panies in the Bolivian capital, where it 
would be further cooled and marketed 
the next morning. 
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Agricultural Exposition at 
La Paz, Bolivia 


The success of recent exhibitions 
in Latin American countries, es- 
pecially the December Cattle Show 
in Bolivia, apparently was a fac- 
tor in the decision to hold an agri- 
cultural exposition in La Paz this 
summer, opening July 16. 

This will be the first fair of its 
kind in Bolivia, and will comprise 
the finest examples of native agri- 
cultural products. Also, it will 
afford an opportunity for local ag- 
ricultural-machinery importers to 
display and demonstrate their 
wares. 























Pending the construction of proper 
facilities at Reyes, the Bolivian Develop- 
ment Corporation has decided to carry 
on the slaughtering and transporting by 
air in order not only to help supply some 
of the present meat requ‘rements of La 
Paz but also to obtain experience which 
will be helpful when the project is a full- 
fledged operation. 


Improvements Planned 


The new air field at Reyes is being 
constructed on higher ground which will 
permit a longer take-off. It will consist 
of a sod base and will be maintained in 
good condition at all times. This should 
permit the maximum load of meat from 
Reyes. On one side of the air strip will 
be located the slaughterhouse and the 





Putting meat into a plane, in eastern Bolivia. 
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refrigerated rooms as well as the quar- 
ters of the manager and personnel. The 
entire airport district is expected to con- 
sist of approximately 2,000 hectares. The 
rest of the area will be divided into graz- 
ing areas and fields for cultivating corn 
and other supplemental feeds. It is 
planned to have on hand, for fattening 
and conditioning, from 2,000 to 3,000 
head of cattle at all times. 

The cattle when purchased will be 
dipped in order to kill all ticks, lice, and 
tropical parasites. They will then be 
placed in tick-free grazing areas for fat- 
tening and conditioning. It is now 
planned to cultivate corn and other sup- 
plemental feeds for the fattening of the 
cattle and to provide the cattle with 
salt—a thing that is practically unheard 
of in this area at the present time. It is 
believed that the quality of the cattle 
can be substantially improved by con- 
trolled care prior to slaughter. The De- 
velopment Corporation also plans to en- 
courage better breeding and care of the 
cattle on the farms from which the cattle 
will be purchased. 

Rather than delay the completion of 
the refrigerating rooms until new re- 
frigerating equipment becomes avail- 
able, the Corporation has purchased 
second-hand refrigerating equipment in 
the country. It was hoped, when this 
article was written, that the new facili- 
ties would be in operation within 90 
days, but, with the necessity of bringing 
in most of the material and labor by air, 
it probably would be at least 6 moznths 
before completion of the facilities. 

One of the major problems in any form 
of transportation is that of having a 
back haul in order to reduce the costs 
of the pay load. To provide this back 
haul, the Development Corporation de- 
cided to set itself up in the merchandis- 
ing business at Reyes. In this way, it 
was possible to bring goods into the re- 
gion for sale and take out meat, thus 
providing a two-way pay-load operation. 


The Larger Meaning 


Because of the inaccessibility of the 
Department cf the Beni due to the moun- 
tain ranges separating it from the Alti- 
plano, that Department (particularly in 
the area adjacent to the Beni River) 
has been served for the most part with 
merchandise brought in from Brazil. 
Likewise, the produce of this area for the 
most part was sold to Brazil instead of 
contributing to the food needs of Bo- 
livia’s Altiplano. The project for bring- 
ing meat from this region to La Paz by 
plane has, therefore, related values which 
may prove to be equal to or greater than 
the value of bringing meat to the Alti- 
plano. The operation should better “tie 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Financial Developments 
in Latin America, 1945 


PART II 


HERE WAS PUBLISHED in last 
a a week’s FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
the first part of a comprehensive survey 
of what took place, in the financial field, 
in the American Republics during the 
year that was so crucial in all world af- 
fairs, 1945. That section was confined 
mainly to a consideration of (1) the 
Bretton Woods Agreements in their re- 
lation to Latin America and (2) the bank- 
ing and currency developments south of 
the Rio Grande. In the second part, 
herewith presented, there will be found 
essential facts with respect to exchange 
rates and exchange controls, gold and 
exchange holdings, and public finance. 


Exchange Control 


The exercise of control over trans- 
actions in foreign exchange either di- 
rectly, or indirectly through import con- 
trols, continued in the 12 countries which 
prior to the end of 1944 had imposed such 
controls, and, in addition, one country, 
Peru, which had not formerly exercised 
control, instituted measures in Janu- 
ary 1945 to insure the return to Peru of 
the exchange proceeds of exports and to 


control the use of this exchange. Sev- 
eral other countries, notably Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Nicaragua, and 


Paraguay extensively revised their con- 
trol legislation, regulations, and admin- 
istration.” In none of these revisions, 
however, is there anything to indicate 
that the revisions are the forerunners of 
eventual abandonment of controls. In 
fact, in these and in other countries 
where statements have been made, all in- 
dications are to the effect that controls 
are to be retained as tools to implement 
national development and/or protection 
policies. 


Bolivia 


The principal Bolivian measures con- 


sisted of a decree of April 3, 1945, regard- 

*By a decree-law of February 28, 1946, 
Brazil modified its exchange-control sys- 
tem considerably. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 30, 1946.) 


By CuHartes F. Carson, American 
Republics Division, Office of 
World Trade Promotion, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


ing mining companies, increasing the 
proportion of the exchange proceeds of 
their exports which they are required to 
deliver to the authorities at the official 
buying rate, and a decree of July 2, 1945, 
which extensively modified the control 
over ‘payments made abroad. The latter 
decree requires importers to obtain ap- 
proval of their imports prior to the place- 
ment of orders for merchandise abroad. 
These prior import permits constitute 
authorization to purchase exchange upon 
arrival of the merchandise. This system 
is a substantial improvement over that 
prevailing prior to the new decree under 
which importers were permitted to order 
merchandise without limit, applying for 
exchange only after arrival of the goods 
Importers were frequently unable to ob- 
tain official exchange, thus being com- 
pelled to buy cover in the curb market 
where the rate is substantially higher 
than in the official market, or to refuse 
to accept goods. 

Under the new regulations the Min- 
ister of Finance is authorized to prepare 
a list of merchandise, the importation of 
which will be restricted or denied. In 
practice this is effected by means of 
monthly directives issued by the Minister 
of Finance, fixing the amounts of ex- 
change which individual banks may sell 
and stipulating the purposes for which 
exchange may or may not be sold, or 
otherwise regulating the sale by banks 
of exchange allocated tothem. Thus the 
directive fixing exchange quotas for Sep- 
tember listed more than 40 groups of 
commodities for which only the Mining 
Bank of Bolivia was authorized to sell 
exchange. That list, as extended, is still 
in effect. The exchange sold by the 
Mining Bank is derived from the expor- 
tation of gold delivered to it by miners. 
At the end of 1945 the rate for such ex- 
change was reported to be 75 bolivianos 
per dollar, or about 80 percent above that 
for official exchange. 


Although gold and exchange holdings 
by Bolivia increased by about 2%, times 
as much in 1945.as during the three pre. 
ceding years combined, restrictions on 
imports were increased during the year, 
This, coupled with statements by vari. 
ous Officials, is substantial evidence that 
controls are being used to promote and 
protect Bolivian industry. 


Colombia 

The exchange-control system of Co. 
lombia was modified by Office of Contro| 
of Exchange, Imports and Exports Reso. 
lution No. 143 of May 23, 1945, which re. 
instituted the import-permit system that 
was in effect until April 1944, and pro- 
vided for the rationing of exchange for 
imports on the basis of the essentiality 
of the commodity to be imported. 

Imports are classified into five cate- 
gories; viz, “preferential,” and groups I, 
II, III, and IV. The preferential group 
includes industrial and agricultural ma- 
chinery, tools, and construction and 
transport equipment and parts, whereas 
groups I through IV include the same 
items included in groups with the same 
designation as constituted by Resolu- 
tion No. 89 of April 1940, except as mod- 
ified by the establishment of the prefer- 
ential group by Resolution No. 143 of 
May 23, 1945. Under the 1940 resolution 
exchange for group II, III, and IV mer- 
chandise was sold at higher rates than 
that for group I commodities. This 
practice was abandoned by a resolution 
of April 19, 1944, and has not been re- 
instated, 

Import permits entitle holders to pur- 
chase exchange to be used in payment of 
their imports. However, the issue of im- 
port permits is to be closely linked with 
the amount of exchange available. 
Thus, permits for the importation of 
preferential goods may be issued each 
month up to an amount equivalent to 25 
percent of the gold and exchange pur- 
chased by the Central Bank during the 
preceding month. The Central Bank's 
holdings of gold and exchange in excess 
of the legally required reserves, may also 
be used to finance imports of goods in the 
preferential group, provided the distri- 
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pution of such excess is made gradually 
over a period of 4 years.* 

Licenses for imports by the National 
Government and for merchandise in 
group I may be approved each month in 
an amount up to 40 percent of pur- 
chases of gold and exchange in the pre- 
ceding month, and for the remaining 
groups an amount up to 15 percent of 
purchases in the preceding month. Ex- 
change made available for the several 
groups of merchandise but not required 
for the financing of imports licensed 
during the month in which it was avail- 
able for distribution may be allocated to 
the importation of goods in the prefer- 
ential group. Presumably the exchange 
not allocated by the resolution, i. e., 20 
percent of purchases, is to be available 
for nonimport transfers of funds, in- 
cluding those for public-debt payments. 

It is clear from the foregoing state- 
ments that in the distribution of ex- 
change availabilities the policy of the 
Colombian Government is to encourage 
the importation of materials for the de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture 
and to discourage the importation of 
consumer and luxury goods, especially 
the latter, most of which are classified in 
groups III and IV. 


Ecuador 


Ecuador's system of exchange control 
was extensively revised by Executive De- 


‘These limitations on goods in the prefer- 
ential groups were removed by a resolution 
of February 21, 1946, which also transferred 
certain goods to the preferential group. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKY Of March 23, 1946.) 
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cree No. 1551 of September 21, 1945, the 
effect of which was to subject imports 
and transactions in foreign exchange to 
a much greater degree of control than 
had previously prevailed, and to make 
more difficult the obtaining of exchange 
for “ausentismo,” i. e., exchange to be 
used for payments other than imports. 
This was accomplished by a wide range 
of administrative and _ procedural 
changes. Under the new decree the 
system is administered by a Director of 
Foreign Commerce through Offices of 
Foreign Commerce located at Quito, 
Guayaquil, Cuenca, and Monta, all of 
which are parts of the Ministry of 
National Economy. 

In respect of imports, permits ap- 
proved prior to shipment of goods from 
foreign countries must be obtained. 
These permits are issued by the several 
Offices of Foreign Trade to importers in 
their respective territories who have 
complied with the registration require- 
ments. Permits as originally granted 
are valid for 180 days, but one extension 
of 90 days is permissible. 

Among the most important features 
of the control system established by the 
new decree are the provisions as to the 
distribution of exchange. The Central 
Bank, which is the only institution or en- 
tity authorized to buy or sell exchange, 
is required to inform the Director of For- 
eign Commerce, in advance, of its esti- 
mate of the amount of exchange that 
will be available during the coming 
month, quarter, or half year. For this 


purpose the Central Bank may utilize 
part of its legal reserves, provided the 


Set 








Mexico City building housing a financial institution. 
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reserves are not reduced to less than 35 
percent of the liabilities that are subject 
to reserve. Of the exchange thus allo- 
cated by the Central Bank, 80 percent is 
to be used for imports and the remainder 
for “ausentismo.”’ 

The Director of Foreign Commerce 
apportions the exchange allocated by 
the Central Bank among the several Offi- 
ces of Foreign Commerce. These offices, 
in turn, ration the exchange that has 
been allotted to them among importers 
in their respective territories. The quo- 
tas are assigned to importers in advance, 
but possession of a quota does not in and 
of itself assure import permits to hold- 
ers of quotas, nor does the possession of 
an import permit guarantee that ex- 
change will be made available to the im- 
porter upon arrival of the goods. Ex- 
change will be made available only to 
holders of exchange quotas and import 
permits whose exchange quota has not 
been exhausted. For the purpose of is- 
suing import permits merchandise is 
classified as follows: 

(1) Imports of the Government and of 
municipalities, of an indispensable character. 

(2) Indispensable imports of private en- 
terprises performing useful publc services. 


(3) Imports of prime necessity for public 
consumption. 


(4) Indispensable imports of prime na- 
tional importance, and imports necessary for 
agricultural operations or development. 

(5) Necessary imported articles that are 
not produced in the country. 

(6) Imports of other industries. 

(7) Necessary articles, the local produc- 
tion of which is not sufficient for internal 
consumption. 

(8) Other articles. 

The foregoing regulations are much 
more detailed and extensive than those 
they replaced. Considerable opposition 
has developed among importers in Ecua- 
dor, especially to the basis of rationing 
exchange. A principal factor in deter- 
mining quotas of individual importers 
is their imports during recent months. 
It is contended that this will result in 
inequities. Imports of some commodities 
have been excessive, whereas those of 
others have been impossible or severely 
restricted because of conditions in the 
supplying countries. The new rationing 
scheme, it is contended, will continue 
these inequities. As yet no changes have 
been made. 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua’s system of exchange and 
import controls was revised by the Reg- 
ulatory Law of Commerce, issued in the 
form of a decree-law on October 15, 
1945. Under that law the importation of 
goods that are neither subject to export 
control in the United States or Canada, 
nor declared to be luxury or superfluous 
by the authorities in Nicaragua, may be 
effected without official control in Nica- 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Construction in Mexico: 
Programs and Prospects 


Governmental Authorities and Private Enterprises Frame Ambitious Plans 


UNDS FOR PUBLIC-WORKS con- 
F struction in Mexico have been in- 
cluded in the 1946 budgets of the Mexican 
Federal Government, the Federal District 
(Mexico City and vicinity), and of almost 
every State in the Republic. 

The Mexican Federal Government re- 
cently has reaffirmed its interest in pub- 
lic works by appropriating 300,000,000 
pesos (approximately $61,857,000 in 
United States currency) for such con- 
struction during 1946. The Federal 
Government also has authorized the 
issuance of 3-percent bonds to a total 
value of 160,000,000 pesos (about $33,- 
000,000) in order to construct highways 
throughout the Republic. Another 39,- 
000,000 pesos ($6,185,700) , to be acquired 
through the sale of bonds, are authorized 
for expenditure on the development of 
an electrification program. Although 
these sums may be used to purchase 
machinery, equipment, and materials or 
obligated to pay for work done under the 
terms of construction contracts, it is not 
expected that all these funds will be spent 
during 1946. 


By Frances M. Coston, Commodity 
Analysis Unit, Office of World 
Trade Promotion, Department of 
Commerce 


The projected program for the current 
and subsequent years includes additions 
to existing water-supply systems, exten- 
sion of flood-control works, and the 
initiation of irrigation projects. Addi- 
tional school buildings, hospitals, and 
other public edifices will be constructed; 
playground and recreational facilities 
will be improved; and dwellings will be 
erected for public workers assigned to 
various construction projects. Among 
the important semipublic projects is the 
erection of “University City” in Mexico 
City. Landscaping of parks and public 
gardens also is included in the program. 


“Unwwersity City” Project 


Construction of “University City” at 
Mexico City, authorized recently by the 
Mexican National Congress, is one of the 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


Avenida Juarez in Mexico City. 


4 
most extensive semipublic enterprises 
in the program. The projected campus 
and buildings of the ‘‘National University 
of Mexico” are to be such as to justly lure 
students from all over the world to this 
educational center. The National Uni. 
versity of Mexico, one of the oldest 
schools of higher education on the Amer. 
ican continent, now holds its classes in 
several college buildings scattered 
throughout the capital city. As a result, 
there has been no general plan per. 
mitting the institution to be organized as 
a unit or to physically coordinate its 
activities. New buildings will replace the 
old ones, many of which now are located 
in the heart of the commercial and in- 
dustrial districts of Mexico City. 

The project of erecting new University 
buildings has long been under considera- 
tion by the Mexican Federal Government, 
the Federal District, and the National 
University of Mexico. Funds for the new 
buildings will be obtained by direct ap- 
propriations of the National Government 
and from proceeds from the sale of down- 
town properties of existing colleges of 
the University, some of which are very 
valuable because of their desirable com- 
mercial locations. The construction is 
under the direction of the Ministry of 
Communications and Public Works. Un- 
doubtedly, work on the project will ex- 
tend over a period of several years. 
Preparation of the site, including the in- 
stallation of sewerage and water facilities 
and roads, will be undertaken during the 
current year. 

All of the colleges, except the School 
of Medicine, will be located within easy 
reach of each other on a campus of 1,500 
acres. The site chosen is located south 
of the city proper in an area which has 
been unused because the upper layer of 
earth covering that section was hard 
lava from an extinct volcano. 

Under present plans the School of 
Medicine buildings will be the only ones 
located off-campus. Although the lower 
grades of medical instruction in this 
school will be at “University City,” the 
higher instruction will take place at the 
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projected Medical Center in a building 
planned to be constructed close to the 
downtown district where many poorer 
inhabitants of the city live and where 
clinics are needed. As in the United 
States, the Mexicans have found it both 
feasible and desirable to locate medical- 
training centers in areas where clinic 
patients are available. 


Federal District's Plans 


Appropriations made by the Federal 
District include 36,000,000 pesos (ap- 
proximately $7,400,000 in United States 
currency) for public works during 1946— 
a sum which does not include funds 
made available by the National Govern- 
ment as a participant in the construc- 
tion of hospitals and homes for the poor. 
However, the 1946 appropriations for 
public works made by the Federal Dis- 
trict are substantially smaller than ex- 
penditures for such projects made dur- 
ing 1945. But outlays in the latter year 
had been unusually large, and the 54,- 
893,000 pesos then spent represented ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the total 
appropriations during the 5-year period 
ended 1945 when the average annual ex- 
penditure neared 39,885,600 pesos. 

One of the projects scheduled for in- 
itiation, if not completion, during 1946 
is an underground automobile parking 
space whieh is expected to help allevi- 
ate the traffic congestion in the central 
section of Mexico City. Another project 
is the construction of 12 new play- 
grounds. A new commercial center and 
plaza also will be started in accordance 
with the city plan. Construction of a 
new central school and various other 
schools throughout the Federal District 
are scheduled for near-term erection. 

New market centers are badly needed 
in the Federal District, particularly in 
view of the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the foodstuffs and other con- 
sumer goods are sold in privately oper- 
ated stands at the public markets. To 
correct this condition, the construction 
of five new modern markets is projected. 
Some will be completed during 1946, 
whereas others will only get started dur- 
ing the current year. 

Streets and boulevards in Mexico City 
have not been forgotten in the plans for 
this year. The “Paseo de la Reforma,” 
an important avenue cutting the city di- 
agonally, will be extended. This is to be 
& very large undertaking and will re- 
quire several years to complete. A main 
street will be cut through an older section 
of the city in order to extend the south 
extremity of the boulevard Calle Gante. 
Work will be continued on the main bou- 


levard encircling the central part of the 
city. 
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Hospitals, Industrial Center 


Work on several hospitals will be con- 
tinued, including the “Hospital Para 
Trabajadores” (Workers’ Hospital), the 
Children’s Hospital, the Cardiological 
Institute, and the Emergency Hospital in 
the Medical Center where, as noted 
above, part of the School of Medicine of 
the National University of Mexico is to be 
located. 

Flood-control projects in the Federal 
District will be continued and will con- 
sist principally of constructing under- 
ground passages for rivers which come 
down from the mountains to the city.’ 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, page 24.) 

Of semipublic character is the pro- 
posed construction of an “industrial cen- 
ter” in Mexico City planned by the Con- 
federation of the Industrial Chambers of 
Commerce of Mexico. The center will 
consist of an office building where all of 
the various chambers of commerce can 
have office facilities. A new company 
called the “Centro de Industrias Mexi- 


‘Information about the public-works pro- 
gram in the Federal District may be obtained 
from the Governor of the Federal District, the 
Director General of Public Works, the Direc- 
tor General of Water and Sanitation, or the 
Secretary to the Governor of the Federal 
District. Correspondence should be in Span- 
ish if possible. 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 
Construction on one of the tunnels of “El Palmito’” dam. 


canas”’ is being formed to construct and 
own the center, it is reported. First cost 
of the building has been estimated at 
4,000,000 pesos (approximately US$750,- 
000). 


Statistics Are Striking 


Outlays for public works in the Fed- 
eral District during the 5-year period 
ended 1945 totaled 199,428,289 pesos 
(about $41,000,000 in United States cur- 
rency). Almost half of the total sum, or 
91,397,640 pesos, was spent for additions 
to existing water-supply facilities, ex- 
pansion of sanitary facilities, and flood 
protection. Construction and improve- 
ment of roads, streets, and pavements 
required the next largest expenditure, 
that being 53,091,194 pesos. Construc- 
tion of 58 new schools and the enlarge- 
ment of 10 others cost 15,199,219 pesos. 

Other expenditures were as follows: 
13,190,305 pesos for erection of public 
buildings, hospitals, police stations, 
shops, houses, and other facilities for the 
poor; 11,500,000 pesos for opening new 
streets and widening existing ones; 
4,985,066 pesos for creating playgrounds, 
sport parks, and recreation facilities; 
3,543,436 pesos for building new markets 
and repairing existing ones; 3,521,940 
pesos for construction of new parks and 
public gardens; and 2,999,489 pesos for 
expansion of public illumination systems. 

(Continued on p. 49) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Most 
of these trade opportunities have been 
reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional 
information concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with those firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject 
to prevailing export and import controls 
in this country and abroad. (It is rec- 
ognized that many of the items specified 
as export opportunities are in short sup- 
ply or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding 
now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below ] 


Agricultural Implements: 8, 19, 23. 

Automobiles: 10. 

Bicycle Parts: 41. 

Boats: 3, 43. 

Chemicals: 27, 51. 

Construction Equipment: 19, 23. 

Clothing: 11, 24, 47. 

Dental Equipment: 40. 

Electrical Equipment and Appltances: 16, 20, 
46, 49. 

Foodstuffs: 10, 17, 29, 31, 42, 45. 

Foodwear: 1, 18. 

Furs: 15. 

Garage Equipment: 35. 

General Merchandise: 25, 26. 

Glassware and Chinaware: 6. 

Hardware: 10, 11, 18, 28, 36, 37. 

Household Appliances: 5, 6, 8, 22, 36. 

Industrial Equipment: 21. 

Leather Goods: 49. 

Lumber: 10, 30. 


Machinery: 2, 4, 7, 12, 14, 32, 33, 34, 39, 44, 


48, 51. 
Metals and Minerals: 13, 18 
Motors: 3. 
Novelties: 6, 11, 49 
Office Equipment: 21, 48 
Optical Goods: 9. 
Paints and Varnishes: 18 
Paper: 12, 39, 54. 
Photographic Supplies: 51, £ 
Plastics: 6, 19. 
Printing Equipment: 7, 48 
Rubber: 51. 
Smokers’ Suppltes: 49. 
Surplus Property: 3 
Textiles: 10, 11, 19. 
Toilet Articles: 22, 50 
Tools: 36, 51. 
Vats: 5. 











Frenchman Develops 
| Unique Process To 
Treat Algae 


The American Embassy in Paris 
| advises that Paul Gloess, Labora- 
toires Gloess, 5 Avenue Courteline, 
Paris, France, has developed and 
| perfected certain processes for 
treating marine algae. The result 
| is that iodine and alginates can be 
obtained simultaneously. In addi- 
| tiori, Mr. Gloess is reported to have 
developed a wide variety of uses 
| for alginates. His knowledge of the 
| subject is further indicated by the 
| fact that he is the author of the 
book “La Mer—Source de Vie.” 

Mr. Gloess now seeks to arrange 
with a firm in this country to con- 
struct and operate a pilot plant for 
the treatment of fresh algae found 
| Off the coast of Brittany. He would 
| furnish his technical knowledge, 
| while the American interests would 
| finance and build the necessary 
| plant, supplying any equipment 
| that could not be obtained in 
France. 

If such an arrangement can be 
made, full-scale plants could be 
|} constructed in the United States 
after operations have been con- 
ducted in France at the pilot-plant 
stage. 

Business concerns interested in 
a project of this type should com- 
municate with Mr. Gloess at the 
above address. 




















Foreign Visitors 

1. Africa—Frederick G. Woodley, repre. 
senting Maxwell Brady & Co., P. O, Box 50 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony, is interested in foot. 
wear and accessories. Scheduled to arrive: 
May 1, via New York City. Length of yigit: 
3 months. U. S. address: c/o Dayton Price, 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Lynn, Mass., Boston, and 
Chicago. 

2. Argentina—Norman Pitchon of Hazan. 
Pitchon, & Co., Av. San Isidro 4320, Buenos 
Aires, is interested in teztile and hosiery 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive: April 14 
via Miami. Length of visit: 45 days. ug 
address: c/o Essex House, Tudor City, 395 


East Forty-first Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: mostly Massachusetts. 
3. Argentina-—-Admiral Hector Vernengo 


Lima, representing SAGI (Soc. An. Genera] 
de Inversione), Corrientes 447, Buenos Aires, 
is interested in surplus property, small boats 
(fishing and pleasure), Dtesel motors. He jg 
now in this country for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Argentine Goy- 
ernment Oil Field, 80 Broad Street, New York. 


N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, and New York 
City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


4. Australia—Henry Hugh Tandy of H. #, 
Tandy, Ltd., Gawler Place, Adelaide, is inter- 
ested in purchasing machinery for manufac. 
turing confectionery, including chocolates 
He is also interested in the purchase of and 
representation for all types of confectionery 
He is now in this country for about 4 months. 
U. S. address: 326 West Third Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif Itinerary San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Detroit, 
Chicago, and New York City 

5. Australia—Charles Ernest Wood, repre- 
senting Austral Sheet Metal Works, 25 George 
Street, Thebarton, is interested in aluminum 
kitchenware; porcelain and enamel goods; 
tainless steel ware; dairy and wine vats. 
He is scheduled to arrive during May, via 
New York City, for a stay of 2 months. U.8 
address: c/o Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Itinerary New York City, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and Cleveland 

6. Brazil—Antonio Nunes Brito, Jr., repre- 
senting Brito Louro & Cia., Ltda., Rua Briga- 
derio Tobias 55, Sao Paulo, is interested in 
glass, china, and plastic articles; cutlery; 
and noveltie Scheduled to arrive: April 30, 
via New York. Length of visit: 6 months. 
U. 8S. address 1633 First National Bank 
Building Detroit, Mich. Itinerary: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Detroit 

7. Brazil—Cleto Benedicto Correa, repre- 
senting IRGRAM Comercio de Materiais, Rua 
Dr. Ignacio de Arruda 27, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in obtaining tin plate and lithograph- 
ing equipment, and machinery for manufat- 
turing tin cans He also desires to study 
American canning techniques. He is now 
in the United States until May 15. U. 8 
address: °° Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Washington, and Chicago. 
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g. Brazil—Adriano Soares de Faria, repre- 
senting Machado Vianna & Cia., Rua Barao de 
ipe 33, Campos, is interested in the pur- 
poo of and representations for agricultural 
Sanat, workshop equipment, and house- 
wae appliances. Scheduled to arrive: April 
via New York City. Length of visit: 3 
months. U. S. address, 1633 National Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. Itinerary: New 
york City and Detroit. 

9, Brazil— Leon Reis, representing Carvalho 
& Reis Ltda., Rua Uruguayana 118, Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in purchasing optical 
goods. Scheduled to arrive: April 30, via 
Miami. Length of visit: 3 months. U. 8S. 
address: % Hans Kallman, 170 Broadway, 
Room 1004, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York City, Boston, Providence Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Rochester. 

10, British West Indies—Henry Belmar, 
representing Minvielle & Chastanet, Ltd., 3 
High Street, Castries, St. Lucia, is interested 
in provisions, textiles, hardware, lumber, and 
automobiles. He is now in this country for 
several weeks. U.S. address: % Gillespie & 
Co., Inc., 96 Wall Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: Mobile, New Orleans, and New 
York City. 

11. British West Indies—Joseph Devaux, 
representing Minvielle & Co., Castries, St. 
Lucia, is interested in cotton tertiles, hard- 
ware, clothing, and novelties. He is now in 
this country for an indefinite time. U. S. 
address: %} Middleton & Co., 80 Broad Street, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York City. 

12. Ecuador—Kurt Ginsberg, representing 
Adolfo A. Ginsberg, 195 Calle Sodiro, Casilla 
554, Quito, is interested in paper products, 
machinery, and equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive: April 24, via Miami. Length of visit: 
about 4 months. U. S. address: % Jack 
Adelsman, 3730 Main Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Itinerary: New York City, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, and San Francisco 











Ceylon Official Will Study 
American Plywood 
Industry 


Members of the plywood industry 
are advised of the recent arrival of | 
O. D. Chanmugam, Industrial En- 
gineer, Department of Commerce 
and Industries of the Ceylon gov- | 
ernment. Asan official representa- | 
tive of his government, Mr. 
Chanmugam will investigate vari- 

ous aspects of this industry, accord- | 
| ing to the American Consul at | 

Colombo, Ceylon. He will also | 

study industrial and technical de- | 

velopments in general. 
| Mr. Chanmugam will remain in 
this country about 4 months, dur- | 
ing which time he_ will visit 
Lebanon, Oreg.: Spokane, Wash.: 
| Algoma, Wis., and other cities on 
| an itinerary arranged by the Brit- | 
ish Consulate General at New 





| York. Anyone interested in con- 
 tacting Mr. Chanmugam should 
| Write him % the New York 
| Consulate. 

a —_ -= — ——— 
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American Importers Offered 
Samples of Samoan Curios 


American businessmen interest- 
ed in importing or retailing Far 
East curios and other native handi- 
craft are invited to write the Gov- 
ernor of American Samoa, Capt. 
H. A. Houser, U. S. N., Pago Pago, 
American Samoa. According to 
Captain Houser, samples and price 
lists of Samoan curios, laufala, 
floor mats, table mats, woven en- 
velope purses, and the like, will be 
sent on request. 























13. Eire—Michael Joseph Sheehan, Lord 
Mayor of Cork City, and representing the 
firm of Sheehan & Sullivan, 21 Merchants’ 
Quay, Cork, is interested in obtaining ship- 
ments of coal from the United States. He 
is now in this country for about 10 days. 
U. S. address: % St. Benedict’s Rectory, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

14. England—-J. E. Cohen, representing 
Tesco Stores, Ltd., Angel Road, Edmonton, 
London, N. 18, is interested in purchasing 
machinery and equipment for a _ food- 
processing plant. He is now in this country 
for about 2 weeks. U.S. address: % L. Cohen 
& Co., 665 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. 

15. England—J. Demot, 17 Burnett Street, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, is interested in supply- 
ing rabbitskins to American hatters and 
furriers. He is scheduled to arrive the end 
of April or early in May, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. address: % U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. England—David Zetland, representing 
Dotolite Co., Ltd., 50 Gt. Eastern Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 2; and Levinson Brothers, Ltd., 
Tel-Aviv, Palestine, is interested in electrical 
equipment and appliances. He is now in this 
country until about May 12. U.S. address: 
* Pearlduck Inc., 224 Canal Street, New York 
13, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared 

17. France—Rene Gasnier, representing 
Establissements Omer Decugis & Fils, 1-7 Rue 
Pierre Lescot, Paris 1, is interested in food 
products, such as canned fruits, fruit juices, 
vegetables, meats, soups, and cereals. He is 
now in the United States until May 31. U.S. 
address: Hotel McAlpin, Sixth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 

18. Honduras—Miss Francisca Bennaton, 
representing Bazar Londres, San Pedro Sula, 
is interested in purchasing general hard- 
ware, paints, varnishes, construction iron, 
roofing, metal pipe and fittings, soil pipe, 
barbed wire, nails, staples; women’s shoes. 
Scheduled to arrive: about April 15, via Mo- 
bile, Ala. Length of visit: several months. 
U. S. address: 521 South Dorgenois Street, 
New Orleans, La. Itinerary: New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. 

19. India—James Carling Hart and Na- 
randra Kumaraingh, representing Tillock 
Chand Kalyanmal, Indore, are interested in 
cotton textiles, plastics, cement, agricultural 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive: May 15, via 
New York. Length of visit: 3 months. U.S 
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address: % American Express Co., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. Itinerary: Worcester, 
Mass., Los Angeles, Detroit, New Orleans, 
and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. Norway—Aage Figenschou, L. A. Joys, 
and Harald Eire, representing Bergens Tele- 
fonkompagni, Bergen, are interested in im- 
porting electrical equipment. They are 
scheduled to arrive during April, via New 
York, for an indefinite stay. U. S. address: 
“% Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Sche- 
nectady, Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. Portugal—Ernesto Vieira Mendonca, 
representing Sociedade Equipamento de Es- 
critorio, Lda., Praca dos Restauradores 53, 1, 
Lisbon, is interested in mimeograph machines 
and accessories, typewriters, accounting and 
adding machines, other office appliances, and 
industrial machinery. Scheduled to arrive: 
April 15, via New York City. Length of visit: 
2months. U.S. address: c/o Portuguese Con- 
sulate General, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Cambridge, 
Mass., Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, and 
San Leandro, Calif. 

22. South Africa—G. A. R. North, repre- 
senting A. J. North & Co., P. O. Box 716, Cape 
Town, is interested in general lines, such as 
cosmetics, toilet articles, and household spe- 
cialties. Scheduled to arrive: May 15, prob- 
ably via New York City. Length of visit: 6 
weeks. U. S. address: “% Ponds Extract Co., 
International, Ltd., 60 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

23. Tunisia—Paul Parrenin, 91 Avenue de 
Carthage, Tunis, is interested in farm imple- 
ments and machinery, road machinery, and 
earth-moving equipment. Scheduled to ar- 











Addition To Veracruz 
Water System 
Projected 


Development of new sources of 
supply and expansion of the local 
water distribution system is re- 
ported projected by the city of 
Veracruz. As of April 1 this pro- 
gram was reported in the “pro- 
jected stage’—that is, the engi- 
neering design was partly com- 
pleted, test wells were being sunk, 
and approval had been given for 
the necessary expenditure of funds 
to complete the proposed expan- 
sion. 

American construction com- 
panies specializing in water-sys- 
tem construction, as well as manu- 
facturers of equipment required in 
such systems, should address Sr. 
Julian Terminel, Chairman, Junta 
Federal de Mejores Materiales, 
State of Veracruz, Mexico, the or- 
ganization charged with construct- 
ing these facilities. Correspond- 
ence should, preferably, be in 
Spanish. 
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rive: April 16, via New York City. Length of 
visit: 2 months. U.S. address: % Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Peoria, Moline, South Bend, and Detroit. 

24. Uruguay—Arturo Dini, representing 
Casa Rim, Av. 18 de Julio 880, Montevideo, is 
interested in men’s and women’s clothing 
and haberdashery. Scheduled to arrive: 
April 28, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 
months. U. S. address: % Alexander Pach, 
Inc., 105 West Fortieth Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, Los 
Angeles. 

25. Uruguay—Fermin Santiago Gomez, 
representing Tapie & Cia.—London-Paris, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1060, Montevideo, is inter- 
ested in department-store merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive: April 28, via Miami. 
Length of visit: indefinite. U. S. address: 
% Charles Weill, Inc., 101 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, D. C., Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. 

26. Uruguay—aAlcides and Cesar Soler of 
Soler Hnos., S. A., Av. Agraciada 2302, Monte- 
video, are interested in department-store 
merchandise. Scheduled to arrive: April 30, 
via Miami. Lenth of visit: 6 months. U.S 
address: % Neuss Hesslein & Co., Inc., 76 
Worth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 


Import Opportunities 


27. Ecuador—Industria Laboraci6én Casca- 
rilla Ecuatoriana, Casilla 574, Quito, has for 
immediate shipment: 500 kilograms of alka- 
loids from cinchona bark. These alkaloids 
are produced at the rate of 400 kilograms per 
month. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. England—Dispensing Distributors, Ltd., 
1-2-3 Tyburn Lane, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Mid- 
dlesex. Products for expert: Japanned do- 
mestic hardware, particularly dustpans, and 
“Geeco” branded products. 

29. Italy—Naef Brothers, 1 Via San Fran- 
cesco, Leghorn. Products for export: Select 
sifted or hand-picked juniper berries (prime 
quality); extra large, large, and small cord 
citron in brine, without pulp (prime qual- 
ity); cup orange and lemon peels in brine, 
without pulp; shelled and unshelled walnuts 
and filberts {prime quality); Tuscan pinoli 
nuts (prime quality); prime Florentine and 
Verona orris roots; medicinal herbs, roots, 
leaves, and flowers including: lavender flow- 
ers, linden camomile leaves, scilla bianco 
(white and red squill) belladonna, gentian 
roots, digitalis, hollyhock roots, etc. 

30. Mexico—Fabricantes Maderas de la 
Rocca, S. A. Kilometer 3, Noroeste Railroad, 
Ciudad Juarez. Products for export: Fruit 
crates and shooks. Operation of factory ex- 
pected to beg*n in May with the production 
of about 10,000 shooks per day increasing to 
30,000 per day when capacity production is 
reached. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

31. Netherlands—N. V. N. de Nijs & Co., 
Zuid Scharwoude. Products for export: 
Sauerkraut—in barrels of 180-200 kilograms; 
red and white cabbage—in baskets or boxes 
of 35-50 kilograms: onions. carrots, and red 
beets—in bags of 25 or 50 kilograms. 


Export Opportunities 


32. Australia—A. E. W. Short Proprietary, 
Ltd., 19 Anster Street, Adelaide, desires pur- 
chase quotations on machinery for the man- 
ufacture of paper and cardboard ice-cream 
cups and similar containers Mr. A. E. W. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Short’s visit was announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 13. 

33. Belgium—aAnciens Etablissements Ed- 
ouard Cellier, S. A., 93 rue de Bosnie, Brus- 
sels, desires purchase quotations on fiber glass 
tubes (Opalin)—diameter 28 to 32 mm.; 
glass-button machinery; scales of bleak 
(fish), used in fancy-bead making. 

34. Belgium—Ancienne Maison Schmidt- 
Barbier, successors to F. & J. Barbier, 50, rue 
Leon Bernus, Charleroi, desires purchase quo- 
tations on plexiglass, glaziers’ tools and sup- 
plies, glass machinery, special glass, and 
putty. 

35. Belgium—Appareillage Technique & 
Industriel “A. T. I.,” 873, chaussee de Water- 
loo, Brussels, desires purchase quotations on 
garage equipment, such as hydraulic jacks, 
air compressors, lubricating station equip- 
ment, and lifts. 

36. Belgium—Firme Belpaire, 3, rue du 
Gaz, Roulers, desires purchase quotations on 
metal saws, tool bits, hand saws, pliers, rasps, 
and files, electric portable drills, ball bear- 
ings; aluminum and enameled kitchenware, 
stainless-steel tableware, electric household 
appliances, such as washers, refrigerators, sad 
irons, toasters, waffle makers, stoves and 
ranges (electric, spirit, oil); agricultural and 
horticultural tools, such as spades, rakes, 
pruners, and mowers. 

37. Belgium—Libon & Laval, 500, rue St. 
Leonard, Liege, desires purchase quotations 
on builders’ and furniture hardware in plas- 
tic, such as handles, knobs, ornaments, and 
letter boxes. 

38. Belgium—Maison Van Noten, S. P. R 
L., 18, Kammenstraat, Antwerp, desires 
purchase quotations on machinery for manu- 
facturing men’s clothing, such as sewing 


machines, and tacking and buttonhole 
machines. 
39. Belgium — Marcel Bouteligier-Wer- 


brouck, 37, rue de la Solidarité, Mouscron, 
desires purchase quotations on color-illus- 
trated and printed envelopes for vegetable 
and flower seeds; catalog covers and adver- 
tising posters used in the seed trade. 

40. Belgium—Pharmacie Centrale de Bel- 
gique, S. A., 12 rue du Telephone, Brussels, 
desires purchase quotations on dental prod- 
ucts and equipment, such as dentists’ ma- 
chinery, chairs, apparatus, instruments, and 
medicines. 

41. Belgium—tUsines Belfort, S. A., 73, rue 
du Pont-Neuf, Haren, desires purchase quo- 
tations on bicycle spare parts. 

42. Belgium—Jules Vercruysse, 61, Quai au 
Bois a Bruler, Brussels, desires purchase quo- 
tations on mushroom spawn, disinfectants, 
equipment, supplies, and tools used in mush- 
room growing; mushroom houses. 

















| Bids Called For, Asuncien 
| | Water Supply System 
| 


Bids covering development of 
final designs for and the construc- | 
tion of a water-supply system for | 
Asuncion, Paraguay, will be re- | 
ceived until May 31, 1946, by Dr. 
don Gerardo Buongerm'ni, Minister 
cf Public Health and Social Wel- 
fare, Asuncion. 

Interested American firms 
equipped to undertake both phases 
of this project should communicate 
directly with the Minister. 
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43. Brazil—Cooperativa Central dos By 
nanicultores do Estado de Sao Paulo. pr. 
15 de Novembro 196, Santos, desires pure 


quotations on two ships. Specifications. 
2,000 to 4,000 tons each; Diesel motors (12 to 
15 miles); four holds or three holds, With 
motor in stern. Either new ships or ships in 
good condition are desired, with sufficient 
ventilation to transport bananas. 

44. Hong Kong—Collin Trading Corp,, 67 
Des Voeux Road Central, desires PUrchase 
quotations on two _ late-model Cigarette. 
making machines of standard size, Capable 
of producing between 1,000 and 2,009 Cia. 
rettes per minute. Machinery desired: (1) 
That portion necessary to take the Prepared 
tobacco, roll the cigarette, and stamp the 
trade name thereon; and (2) A motor capa. 
ble of operating the above. The Hong Ko: 
power supply is 200-volt, 50-cycle, single. 
phase, for motors not exceeding two brake 
horsepowers; 346-volt, 50-cycle, three-phase. 
for motors exceeding two brake horsepower. 

45. England—Czechoslovak Supply ang 
Shipping Co., Ltd., 40, Fursecroft, George 
Street, London, W. 1., desires purchase quota- 
tions on dried citrus-fruit powder, 

46. England—Elvants Ltd., Jubilee Works, 
Cobbold Road, Willesden, London, N W. 10, 
desires purchase quotations on parts for 
fluorescent lamps. 

47. England—Floyds (Minehead) Ltd, 2 
The Parade, Minehead, Somerset, desires pur- 
chase quotations on bathing suits, women’s 
and men’s sportswear, corsets, fancy umbrel. 
las, dry goods, and clothing. 

48. Italy—Ditta Alberto Maccolini, § Borgo 
Pinti, Florence, desires purchase quotations 
on dyes and abrasives used in the leather 
handicraft industry; leather-working ma- 
chines and implements, including files and 
replacement blades; paper and cardboard- 
cutting machines and replacement parts, 
such as blades; colored cellophane for indus- 
trial uses; writing and printing inks; oileloth 
for hand and marketing bags; office machin- 
ery—typewriters, comptometers, mimeograph 
machinery, and the like; safety razors and 
blades. 

49. Italy—Ditta Parenti, di G. Comparini, 
93 Via Tornabuonl, Florence, desires purchase 
quotations on smokers’ accessories—humi- 
dors, pipe racks; pocket and table cigarette, 
cigar, and pipe lighters; leather luggage— 
such as suitcases, traveling bags; lurury-shop 
items of silver, silverware, service trays, cof- 
fee and tea sets, nut and condiment dishes, 
oil and vinegar sets, sauce and gravy boats, 
and pocket flasks; household table and floor 
lamps, and lamp shades—lighting current: 
160 volts, 50 cycles; power current: 269 volts, 
50 cycles 

50. Italy—Emporio il Duilio—G., Siebzehner 
& Co., 13 Via del Corso, Florence, desires pur- 
chase quotations on toilet articles, perfumes, 
nylon toothbrushes, nail brushes; thermos 
bottles 

51. Italy—Naef Bras 3 Scali D’Azeglio, 
Leghorn, desires purchase quotations on mé- 
chinery as used in the plastic industry; farm 
machines and equipment including tractors, 
electrical machinery, tools, and appliances; 
resins and molding compounds used in the 
a line of rubber tires for 
bicycle tractors; mottion-ptt- 
nt and supplies used in the pro- 
of commercial films, 
including carbon electrodes 

52. Italy—Mario Perico, 14 Via Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, Florence, desires purchase quotations 
on photographic equipment and supplies, 
such as cameras, photographic plates, films, 
developer chemicals, and photographic paper, 
stationery supplies, such as carbon paper, 
mimeograph paper, and typing paper. 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
Thomas B. McCabe recently received the 
cfficial thanks of the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Serv- 
ice, Inc., for “the fine support” which en- 
abled the 58-agency relief-rehabilitation 
Council to obtain up to $7,750,000 in over- 
sea surplus as the result of a special pur- 
chasing mission which toured three 
continents. 

In a ceremony at Mr. McCabe’s Office, 
Clarence Pickett, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Council, presented 
him with a letter of appreciation from 
Dr. Joseph P. Chamberlain, chairman of 
the Council, for “the fine support that 
you and your oversea staff in Europe and 
the Near East have given us in securing 
Army surplus stocks.” ' 

“Such assistance has made it possible 
for American relief agencies to render 
more effective their help to the people 
overseas that so badly need every bit of 
aid that can be mustered from the re- 
sources of America,’ Dr. Chamberlain 
added. 

“We also think it particularly fitting 
that through the mutual cooperation of a 
governmental agency and voluntary re- 
lief agencies the material used for the 
purpose of war can now be used to serve 
the purposes of peace and human wel- 
fare,’ the Council chairman concluded. 

The members of the Council also in- 
formed Mr. McCabe that the results of 
the mission “are really the first step in 
a continuing operation which should ul- 
timately result in the purchase by the 
Council of more millions of dollars of 
needed surplus property in Europe and 
the Middle East, as well as in the Pac’ fic 
areas, because the Council plans within 
a few weeks to make similar purchases 
throughout the Pacific.” 

The mission, just returned from a 10 
weeks’ purchasing tour, was composed of 
Earl Martin, representing the Council, 
and three special representatives of Mr. 
McCabe—Henry A. Dudley, Jr., Brig. 
Gen. Alexander Gorder, and Maj. Allan 
Lee. The 58 agencies organized into the 
Council to pool their requirements on 
surplus property and thereby facilitate 
purchases. All purchases by the Council 
Will be for dollars. 

In the European theater, contracts 
Were signed by the Council for the pur- 
chase of up to $7,000,000 of surplus. This 
surplus includes 630 trucks and jeeps, 
167,000 blankets, more than 6,000,000 


chocolate candy bars, 1 complete thou- 
sand-bed hospital, and large amounts of 
cots, mattresses, bed sheets, pillows, and 
tools, now being delivered or to be 
delivered. 

In the Mediterranean theater, the 
Council will spend up to $500,000 on 
surplus property. Included in this pur- 
chase are large quantities of engineering 
and medical supplies, blankets, clothing, 
and shoes. Much of the property was lo- 
cated in Army depots at Leghorn, Italy. 

In Cairo and the Near East, the Coun- 
cil will spend up to $250,000 on surplus 
supplies. Included in this sale are tents, 
Army Nurse Corps and WAC uniforms, 
and medical supplies. 

Various Jewish organizations which 
are members of the Council are dis- 
patching their share of supplies to 
Palestine for refugee work. Other sur- 
plus goods will be distributed in Egypt, 
Lebanon, and Turkey. 

The agencies represented by the Coun- 
cil are also setting up hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and aid to displaced persons 
in Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Aus- 
tria as quickly as the surplus aiding this 
type of work is turned over to them by 
the FLC. 

The first sales of U. S. Army floating 
equipment in Europe through the OFLC 
were announced in Paris on April 16, 
1946. 

Negotiations in which the Nether- 
lands, Poland, and Belgium figured as 
major purchasers of surplus. barges, 
tugs, launches, and cranes for a total 
of $4,100,000 were completed by OFLC’s 
recently organized Maritime Branch, 
which handles all surplus floating stock 
under 1,500 tons displacement. 

Until 2 months ago authority to dis- 
pose of all such equipment was vested 
in the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
which now deals only with heavier ship- 
ping. The equipment sold so far, first 
of thousands of floating stock now being 
inventoried and declared surplus with 
closing out of Army dock installations, 
will be used to rebuild the harbors and 
inland waterway systems of Europe. 

Major purchaser to date is Poland, 
which acquired 13 Diesel launches, 9 
harbor tugs, 6 fire-patrol boats, 5 barges, 
1 182-foot oil tanker, 1 floating repair 
shop, and 9 floating cranes for a total 
price of $1,735,756. The boats and 
barges have been used in Army supply 
operation in the major ports of Antwerp 


and Le Havre and will be moved to 
Poland for reconstruction of that coun- 
try’s battered seaports. 

The Netherlands paid $1,258,000 for 
105 barges and 18 tugs. This equipment, 
which was operated by seagoing soldiers 
supplying Allied troops in Holland and 
northern Germany, previously had been 
turned over to the Dutch on a loan basis 
pending negotiation of sale. Barges are 
104-foot non-propelled cargo carriers 
hauled by tugs and two cranes, to 
UNRRA, and smaller purchases by com- 
mercial interests. A Swedish firm has 
bought 1,153 outboard motors for a total 
price of $115,027. 

First OFLC selective offerings of choice 
items of maritime equipment lists 19 
surplus oil tankers located at Le Havre 
and Marseille and appraised from $255,- 
100 for 180 footers to $368,500 for 
“WVPAFT” types. Because of critical 
need for tankers in Europe, they will be 
allocated among governments, UNRRA, 


and firms possessing government sanc- 
tions. 





Dominican Industrial Exposition 


Preparations are under way for an ex- 
position of industrial products in Ciudad 
Trujillo, capital of the Dominican Re- 
public, beginning May 16. The project 
is sponsored by the Department of Labor 
and National Economy, for the purpose 
of showing the industrial development of 
the Dominican Republic during the 15 
years of President Trujillo’s administra- 
tion. 








New Port Works for 
South Brazil 


The construction of a new dock and 
complementary works for the port of 
Pelotas, Brazil, is provided for by decree- 
law No. 20,438, dated January 22, 1946, 
approving the project and budget for an 
expenditure of 23,242,071 cruzeiros 
(about $1,162,104). 

Although details concerning the re- 
quirements in materials and port equip- 
ment are not available, United States 
firms interested in supplying them are 
advised to write the Secretaria de 
Viacao do Estado do Rio Grande do Sul, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. 
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Afghanistan 


Economic Conditions 


AFGHAN BUSINESSMEN AIM TO EXPAND 
DIREcT TRADE WITH U. S. 


The Afghan business community is 
reported to be desirous of expanding di- 
rect trade with the United States. Prior 
to 1939 the volume of trade between this 
country and Afghanistan was small, and 
Afghan traders, in numerous instances, 
were content to place orders for Ameri- 
can goods through agents and repre- 
sentatives of American firms in third 
countries. 

The postwar situation is expected to be 
different, inasmuch as American prod- 
ucts have become better known. Afghan 
merchants and trading companies are 
now actively interested in a wide variety 
of American products, and a large num- 
ber of them have expressed a desire to 
place their orders directly with American 
suppliers. Companies contemplating 
trade relations with firms in Afghanistan 
or who have heretofore supplied this 
market through agents in third countries 
may be interested in this development. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat and Flour: Government Pays 
Bonus for Wheat; Exports Prohibited 
Unless Purchased Through Regulating 
Board.—The Argentine Government be- 
gan paying a bonus of 5 paper pesos over 
and above the basic purchasing price of 
15 paper pesos per 100 kilograms for 
wheat of the 1945-46 crop, grade 2, on 
cars, at the port of Buenos Aires, effec- 
tive from April 16, 1946, according to an 
announcement by the Argentine Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce. The 
announcement reiterated the export pro- 
hibition on wheat and flour other than 
that purchased through the Agricultural 
Production Regulating Board, previ- 
ously established when the basic pur- 
chase price of 15 paper pesos was set. 

Argentine millers must buy all their 
wheat from the Board, at 12 paper pesos 
per 100 kilograms, and each mill will be 
limited, for 1 year beginning November 
30, 1945, to the amount of flour produced 
in the preceding year. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ry 23, 1946, for announcement of the estab- 
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lishment of the official basic purchasing price 
of 15 paper pesos per 100 kilograms for wheat 
of the 1945-46 crop.| 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Import-License Requirements 
on Gift Packages.—The customs admin- 
istration of Belgium states (according to 
customs circular No. D. L. 78,000, dated 
January 14, 1946) that, with regard to 
the importation of merchandise of a non- 
commercial character, no import license 
are required on mail imports if the value 
does not exceed 200 francs. If the value 
is more than 200 francs, but not more 
than 2,500 francs, a “declaration license”’ 
is authorized. 

On parcel-post imports, no import 
licenses are required if the value does not 














The Cover Picture 








[t's “Scorched Earth’ Now 


Portrayed in our cover picture 
this week is a pre-Pacific-war view 
of the great $30,000,000 oil refinery 
at Soengei Gerong, in Sumatra— 
that great island which is the west- 
ernmost in the Netherlands Indies 
chain. This is how the refinery 
looked before its destruction on 
February 15, 1942. On that day 
employees of the plant, owned by 
N. K. P.*M., Netherlands Indies 
subsidiary of a well-known United 
States concern, demolished it in 
order to keep it from falling into 
the hands of the Japanese invaders 
Facts about conditions in Sumatra 
today are presented in our second 
feature article, beginning on page 6. 

The above picture is used through 
the courtesy of the Standard Oil 
| Co. (N. J.). 
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exceed 500 francs. If the value is More 
than 500 francs, but not more than 5,099 
francs, a declaration license is author. 
ized. 

On imports other than by mail 9 
parcel post, a declaration license igs gy. 
thorized if the value does not exceed 
5,000 francs. 

| See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 29, 1945, for previous announcement, 


Transport and Communication 


Progress in Repairing Navigation Sys. 
tem.—The Belgian inland navigation 
system (1,733 kilometers), which was 
almost completely destroyed during the 
war, was recently reported to be com- 
pletely restored for operation, although 
much of the reconstruction and many 
repairs are of a temporary nature. 

Of the 449 bridges and 17 locks de. 
stroyed, only 82 bridges and 1 lock re. 
mained unrepaired on January 1, 1945 
At the end of 1945 only 71 bridges and 
the lock were still in that condition. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton-Tertile Exports Suspended for 
90 days.—The exportation of cotton tex- 
tiles from Brazil was suspended for a 
period of 90 days from March 5, 1946, by 
resolution No. 23 of February 22, 1946, 
of the Brazilian Executive Textile Com- 
mission 

This measure, instituted to insure an 
adequate domestic supply of cotton tex- 
tiles, may be extended at the end of the 
90-day period at the discretion of the 
Executive Textile Commission. Upon the 
expiration of this regulation, exports 
must not exceed 20 percent of each mill's 
1945 production. The embargo does not 
apply to shipments for UNRRA. How- 
ever, these shipments will be included in 
the maximum 20 percent limit of pro- 
duction authorized for export after the 
expiration of the current measure. 


Canada 


Commodity Controls 


Additional Price Ceilings Suspended.— 
Price ceilings have been suspended by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board on ad- 
ditional commodities, effective April 15. 
This action is supplementary to the first 
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suspension of ceiling prices effective Feb- 
ruary 1 and is made under the same con- 
dition—that ceilings will be reimposed if 
unwarranted price increases occur. Im- 
ported as well as domestic goods are af- 
fected. The following items are included 
in the list: 

Fresh or frozen crab meat, clam meat, 
oysters, shrimps, sturgeon, roe, shad, 
skate wings, swordfish and tuna fish; 
canned abalone, shad, and eels; all sports 
equipment and accessories except golf 
balls, tennis balls, and articles of furni- 
ture, footwear, and articles made chiefly 
of fabric or yarn; wax polishes, shoe 
polishes, razors of all kinds; household 
articles of cast aluminum; barometers, 
thermometers, surgical and dental in- 
struments, apparatus and accessories of 
all kinds; magnetic compasses; stove, 
roofing, and linoleum cements; type- 
writer and pencil carbon paper, not in- 
cluding fanfold or continuous fold; pa- 
per clips; inked typewriter and business- 
machine ribbons; manual pencil sharp- 
eners; industrial minerals when ground; 
essential oils and aromatic chemicals, 
natural or synthetic; electric light bulbs 
and fluorescent tubes; trays of all kinds, 
door chimes, dinner bells and gongs, 
cocktail shakers, and ice bowls and 
buckets. 

Control Reimposed on Drugs.—An 
amendment of the February 1 order has 
been issued reimposing the price ceiling 
on drugs, so as to avoid conflict with the 
price regulations affecting certain chem- 
icals. The Board states that the reim- 
position of ceilings in this instance does 
not imply that any advantage has been 
taken by the drug trade to raise prices 


x Chit. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Agreement Renewed With Mezxico.—The 
reciprocal unconditional and unlimited 
most-favored-nation commercial agree- 
ment between Chile and Mexico, signed 
on March 23, 1942, has been renewed by 
an exchange of notes between the two 
countries identical to those of the origi- 
nal agreement of 1942, according to a 
Chilean decree (No. 1409) of March 16, 
1946, published in the Diario Oficial of 
Chile for April 3, 1945. The new ex- 
change of notes is to be in force for 1 year 
beginning March 3, 1946. 

The Chilean decree, as a consequence 
of the new exchange of notes, extends to 
Mexico, for the period indicated, most- 
favored-nation customs treatment. 

[For an announcement of the signature of 
the 1942 exchange of notes, its proclamation 
by Mexico, the provisions of the agreement, 


and its first 1-year extension, see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WrEKLy of June 5 and November 6, 
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Invasion Barges Solve One 
Norwegian Problem 


High above the Arctic Circle 
Norwegians are finding new ways 
to speed the rebuilding of Nazi- 
devastated Troms and Finnmark 
Provinces. Latest word from re- 
construction headquarters at Har- 
stad describes how coastal trans- 
port problems are being solved by 
the war-developed invasion barge. 

Ten Diesel - powered British 
barges, each capable of carrying a 
350-ton load, have been purchased 
for use in the stricken coastal dis- 
tricts where all docking facilities 
have been destroyed. The barges 
are ideal for reconstruction work 
in these districts, as their contents 
can be unloaded directly on the 
beaches. 























1943. The United States is on a most- 
favored-nation basis with both Chile and 


Mexico. | 
China 


Economic Conditions 


No appreciable change occurred in 
general economic conditions prevailing 
in China from the early part of March 
through the first week in April, accord- 
ing to dispatches from U. S. Foreign 
Service officers in that country. The 
food situation was not improved except 
in localized areas which have received 
some relief supplies. Limited amounts 
of surplus foodstuffs in such districts as 
Szechwan Province and the coastal plain 
of Northeast China cannot be moved 
readily into large consuming areas be- 
cause of crippled or inadequate com- 
munications. 


LABOR TROUBLES PARAMOUNT 


Evidences of labor unrest are on the 
increase, arising from the state of im- 
balance affecting the economic factors of 
wages, production costs, and supply and 
demand for food and consumer goods. 
In Kunming, Yunnan Province, where 
prices have leveled off considerably and 
speculation in gold bars and foreign cur- 
rency is declining, labor-management 
problems involving white-collar workers 
have been resolved satisfactorily by 
arbitration. 

Labor troubles continue in Chungking, 
where the fluid status of the population 
further complicates the problem. Many 
people are going, or planning to go, 
coastward, where they are placing orders 
for goods reportedly better or cheaper 
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than locally produced commodities. In 
view of the decreasing demand for their 
goods, Chungking manufacturers are un- 
able to meet all of labor’s demands for 
greatly increased wages. 

Concentration points of labor difficul- 
ties are, however, in the coastal cities, 
where repeated upward adjustments of 
wages have.not kept abreast of rising liv- 
ing costs. There, service groups as well 
as industrial workers are affected. 

The labor situation in Shanghai is 
steadily growing worse, according to the 
Chinese press. On April 2, the three 
largest foreign news agencies suspended 
service temporarily because of the walk- 
out of the delivery force. About the 
same time 60,000 ricksha pullers stopped 
work in protest against high rents 
charged by ricksha owners, according to 
the same press sources. During the 
first 10 days in March, ricksha rents 
reportedly increased 200 percent, and at 
the time of the strike the daily charge 
per vehicle was CN$2,600, compared with 
CN$600 charged just before the Chinese 
New Year. 

A sit-down strike was instituted by 
the workers of one of the largest pub- 
lishing firms in Shanghai. A hunger 
strike was resorted to by workers of a 
large printing and engraving establish- 
ment, reportedly the result of a failure 
of the management to reinstate 150 dis- 
charged workers who had been promised 
reemployment. 

The Chinese press of April 1 reported 
that 20,000 workers at the important 
Kailan Mining Administration’s Linsi 
and Tangchiachwang coal fields struck 
on March 28. Work at the mines, how- 
ever, was continuing. March coal pro- 
duction of the Kailan Administration 
amounted to 11,000 tons daily, compared 
with 9,000 tons daily in December 1945, 
according to the U. S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Tientsin. This production serves 
markets in Tientsin, Peiping, and 
Shanghai. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY LOW 


Because of various adverse factors, in- 
dustrial activity is at a low level, or, as is 
the case in some centers, at a virtual 
standstill. Manufacturers are returning 
to coastal areas from Kunming, where 
almost all factory production has ceased. 
Nearly all of the heavy industry in 
Chungking has shut down, and produc- 
tion of consumer goods and other arti- 
cles has been curtailed. Twenty flour 
mills in Hopei Province are barely op- 
erating because of a shortage of wheat. 

Industrial activity in Tientsin is only 
a fractional part of normal, with little 
chance of improvement until transporta- 
tion facilities are restored, the country 
pacified, and more liberal supplies of raw 
materials made available. Considerable 
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damage has occurred in the region since 
the Japanese surrendered. Many high- 
ways were badly torn up during the latter 
part of 1945, when ditches as large as 
‘tank traps were dug across the roads, and 
bridges were demolished or severely dam- 
aged. The National Highway Commis- 
sion’s plans involve the construction in a 
5-year period of approximately 10,000 
kilometers of roads connecting provin- 
cial capitals, cities, and towns. 

Two-thirds of North China’s telegraph 
and telephone lines have been destroyed. 
Rehabilitation of these communications 
assertedly will require 100,000 poles, 2,000 
tons of wire, and 140,000 dry cells of vari- 
ous types. Thus, except for Peiping- 
Tientsin-Tangshan land lines, commer- 
cial telecommunications are entirely by 
radic. Prior to August 1945, carrier 
telegraph-telephone network extended 
from the Tientsin-Peiping area south to 
Shanghai, north to Mukden, and west to 
Paotow. 

Railway repairs are progressing slow- 
ly. The 13 sawmills turning out ties in 
the Tientsin area are operating at slight- 
ly more than 11 percent capacity, with 
actual monthly output of 36,000 ties, 
against reconstruction requirements of 
1,500,000. UNRRA plans the operation of 
10 United States Army trucks along the 
Peiping-Suiyan Railway west of the 
Nankow Pass, pending repairs to this 
line. 

Nine former Tientsin Japanese cotton 
mills have been taken over by the official 
Chinese Textile Co., and three others re- 
turned to their prewar owners. These 12 
mills, with 428,500 spindles and 10,000 
looms, have aggregate monthly yarn 
capacity of 28,060 bales of 400 pounds 
each, and 52,500,000 yards of cloth, on a 
24-hour daily schedule. At present they 
are operating at 67 percent capacity for 
yarn and at a little less than 13 percent 
for cloth. 

Practically no wool is available for 
Tientsin’s nine woolen-textile mills and 
Peiping’s three military woolen mills. 
Tientsin’s mills require 80,000 pounds of 
grease wool, more than 200,000 pounds 
of scoured wool, and 51,500 pounds of 
wool tops each month. Scouring capac- 
ity is ample for textile mills but not for 
full-scale resumption of carpet and 
hooked-rug production. 

A joint project of the official China 
Textile Co., the North China Cotton Im- 
provement Association, and cotton trad- 
ers called for purchase of 1,175,000 piculs 
(1 picul=110.2 pounds) of raw cotton be- 
tween January and September 1946, 30 
percent of which was to come from Hopei 
Province during the March quarter. Dis- 
turbed conditions and poor transporta- 
tion facilities are believed to have re- 
duced greatly the hopes for these pur- 
chases. 
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Animal Husbandry Institute 
Created in Brazil 


In order to equip the Ministry of 
Agriculture with an organization 
especially responsible for carrying 
on research in genetics and nutri- 
tion as applied to domestic animals, 
Brazil has, by Presidential decree, 
created an Animal Husbandry In- 
stitute, which is directly subordi- 
nated to the head of the National 
Department of Animal Products in 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
objectives are to conduct research 
in genetics and breed improvement 
for domestic animals, animal nutri- 
tion, agrostology, poultry and rab- 
bit raising, silk and bee culture. 

The new Institute is charged with 
planning and coordinating all ex- 
perimental work in the agrostology 
and nutrition section of the In- 
stitute of Animal Biology which is 
to be designated in the future as the 
Agrostology Experiment Station; 
the Breeding Experiment Station, 
the Poultry and Rabbit Breeding 
Experiment Station, and the Silk 
and Bee Culture Stations, located 
at Kilometer 47; the Breeding Ex- 
periment Stations at Desengano 
and Uberaba, together with the re- 
gional inspection posts at Pinheiral 
and Sao Carlos. 























Twenty flour mills in Hopei Province, 
with a 24-hour capacity of 14,000 barrels 
of flour (196 pounds each), are largely 
inoperative because of lack of wheat. 
The five largest flour mills in Tientsin 
and one at Paotingfu have no flour trucks 
and only 1,200 tons of wheat. 

Forty Tientsin vegetable-oil mills are 
functioning far below capacity because of 
last season’s low oilseed production. 


CONDITIONS AT TSINGTAO 


Very little trading and commercial ac- 
tivity is in evidence at Tsingtao, once- 
active North China port. Supplies of 
foodstuffs are low because of disrupted 
railway traffic and inadequate highway 
transportation. Coastwise shipping is 
confined to a few Chinese vessels. The 
only foreign-flag vessel engaged in coast- 
wise trade which called at Tsingtao dur- 
ing March carried UNRRA supplies from 
Shanghai. 

The sharp rise in commodity levels 
and living costs in Tsingtao has been 
reflected in upward adjustments of 
wages and salaries paid by foreign firms, 
in sOme cases as much as 110 percent 
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over those prevailing in January of the 
current year. 

Hair nets are being sent to Shanghai 
by parcel post, with current prices rang. 
ing from CN$10,000 to CN$11,000 (ap. 


proximately US$5.50) per gross for 
double nets. Colors more generally 
available are black, dark brown, and 
light brown, there being only a fe, 
whites, grays, and blondes. While most 
of these stocks are old, their condition jg 
said to be good. 

Peanut and peanut-oil supplies are 
small, and trade in these cOMmmMOdities js 
limited by transportation and _ higher 
current selling prices than those in cop. 
suming markets abroad. Peanut pro- 
duction is lower than usual because 
farmers felt the necessity of growing 
more important food crops on a larger 
percentage of arable acreage. 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of Railways.—Two railway 
lines in China are now operating regu- 
larly and handling commercial traffic, al- 
though they are still subject to military 
demands which take precedence over 
civilian services. 

The Shanghai-Nanking Railway runs 
two ordinary and three express pas- 
senger trains in each direction daily 
compared with two ordinary and five ex- 
press trains daily before the war. The 
trip between the two cities, 311 kilo- 
meters, requires 12 hours by regular and 
8 hours by express train, compared with 
8 and 5 hours, respectively, before the 
war. 

In addition, there are three local trains 
daily and usually three through freight 
trains. 

In 1936, the last normal full year of op- 
eration, the Shanghai-Nanking Railway 
carried approximately 11,000,000 pas- 
sengers, or slightly less than 1,000,000 
monthly. The line handled approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 metric tons of freight, 
or a monthly average of about 150,000 
tons. 

During the 4-month period October 1, 
1945, to January 31, 1946, the line car- 
ried 5,000,000 passengers—about 1,250,- 
000 per month—and approximately 250,- 
000 tons of freight, or a monthly average 
of only 62,000 tons. 

The Shanghai-Hangchow line also 
runs two ordinary trains each way daily 
but only one express, compared with two 
ordinary and three express trains before 
the war. Three freight trains are oper- 
ated daily now as compared with four 
prewar. The length of the route is 19 
kilometers. Express trains require § 
hours against 4 hours formerly; ordinary 
trains take 7 hours, compared with 6 
hours before the war. 
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In 1936 this line carried 4,800,000 pas- 
sengers and approximately 825,000 tons 
of freight. Between October 1, 1945, and 
January 31, 1946, the line carried 1,800,- 
000 passengers and 170,000 tons of 
freight. ; ; 

Passenger and freight rates in China 
today are approximately 300 times as 
much as those of the prewar period 1936 
to midAugust 1937 when the Sino- 
Japanese hostilities began in this area, 
but compared with prices of other goods 
and services they are considered low. 

The Soochow-Kashing “cut-off” rail- 
way—75 kilometers in length—connect- 
ing the two aforementioned lines has 
peen destroyed and is not operating. 
The Shanghai-Woosung spur of the 
ghanghai-Nanking Railway is operating 
for about 10 kilometers both for pas- 
sengers and freight. The remaining sec- 
tion is being repaired. 

The Nanking-Wuhu Railway line is 
reported to be functioning. It is possi- 
ble to travel northward from Pukow 
(located on the Yangtze opposite Nan- 
king) on the Tientsin-Pukow line to 
Hsuchow in northern Kiangsu Province, 
which is the junction of that line and the 
Lung-Hai line. Two mixed trains daily 
and one express passenger train oper- 
ated on alternate days between these two 
points in February. 

Communications are run also a short 
distance north from Hsuchow to Li Kuo. 
This entire line was operated under 
Japanese occupation but because of the 
damage done after VJ-day it became im- 
possible to handle through traffic. Re- 
ports vary as to the probable date when 
complete restoration can be effected. 

The sector of the Lung-Hai Railway 
between Hsuchow and Haichow, on the 
coast, is not open to through traffic, al- 
though some short sections are being 
operated. The line westward from 
Hsuchow, the junction with the Tientsin- 
Pukow line, is open. One express pas- 
senger and one mixed train are operated 
each way daily, service being mainly for 
passengers. The portion westward from 
Kaifeng to Loyang is also in service for 
both freight and passengers. 

Passenger service is not up to prewar 
standards on any of the lines. Rolling 
stock is not in good condition and many 
bridges require rebuilding. Shortage of 
supplies delays repairs and replacements. 
Rail weights and sections differ on the 
various lines and a great deal of work 


needs to be done to bring about uni- 
formity. 


Costa Rica 


Airgram from U. S. Embassy at San Jose 


During the past month Congress has 
been considering the 1946 budget pro- 
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posals and plans submitted by the Fi- 
nance Minister to improve the country’s 
fiscal situation by increasing income, 
property, and stamp taxes, and by a re- 
vision of the tariff. Although the Gov- 
ernment is in dire need of additional 
revenue, considerable opposition to the 
measures has developed in Congress, 
and they may be amended before final 
action is taken. Late in March the Na- 
tional Treasurer, Sr. Mario Fernandez 
Pacheco, who favored a program of re- 
trenchment of Government expenditures 
rather than increased taxes, resigned 
after a dispute with the Finance Minister 
over the latter’s new tax proposals. 
More recently the Chief of the Budget 
Office, Sr. Ricardo Fernandez Peralta, 
has likewise presented his resignation in 
protest against the apparent subordina- 
tion of his office to the Ministry of 
Finance. 

The Minister of Public Works has 
called off, temporarily, its proposed lay- 
off of several hundred workers and in- 











Chinese Company Law 


The Chinese Revised Company 
Law was promulgated on April 12, 
1946, and has been in effect since 
that date (National Government 
Gazette 1032, April 12, 1946), ac- 
cording to a telegram from the 
American Embassy, Chungking. 

Upon its promulgation there 
were repealed: 

(1) The Company Law of De- 
cember 26, 1929, effective July 1, 
1931; 

(2) The Enforcement Law of 
the Company Law, February 21, 
1931; 

(3) Regulations Governing 
Share Companies, March 21, 1940. 

This announcement should be 
read in connection with the box 
notice entitled “Registration of 
Foreign Firms in China” which ap- 
peared in the April 27, 1946, issue 
of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, set- 
ting forth the text of a paragraph 
of a note received by the Embassy 
from the Chinese Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs stating that the date 
for the registration of foreign 
companies had been extended to 
“the end of June 1946.” 

An authoritative English text of 
the Revised Company Law, as 
translated by the Chinese, is ex- 
pected soon to be in the hands of 
the Far Eastern Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and upon its 
receipt details of the law will be 
available to American businessmen. 
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stead has substituted a 5-day week for 
the previous 6-day week in order to 
prevent wholesale lay-offs. The Minis- 
try has warned that legislative approval 
of the proposed 1946 budget, which dras- 
tically decreases appropriations for 
public works, will result in large-scale 
discharges. 

Work on the Costa Rican section of the 
Inter-American Highway was scheduled 
to cease on April 22, except for mainte- ° 
nance operations, pending the appropri- 
ation by the United States Congress of 
additional funds for that purpose. 

The Junta de Control (Control Board) 
has limited the granting of dollar letters 
of credit to a maximum of 90 days to 
avoid tying up the country’s foreign-ex- 
change resources for indefinite periods 
pending the shipment of orders from the 
United States. Consequently, American 
exporters will no longer be able to obtain 
advance letters of credit from their Costa 
Rican customers unless they can effect 
shipment within 90 days. For the same 
reason the Junta has restricted cash 
payments with orders to 25 percent of 
the value of the order. 

Early in April, Congress formally ap- 
proved the new agreement with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington which 
grants Costa Rica a virtual moratorium 
for 5 years on amortization payments on 
the two loans totaling $7,000,000. 

Public complaints by importing mer- 
chants and trade associations have 
prompted Costa Rican authorities to in- 
vestigate circumstances contributing to 
the increasing pilferage of imported 
goods, claims paid by the Marine De- 
partment of the National Insurance 
Bank alone having increased by more 
than 400 percent within the past 2 years. 

A token shipment of five British-made 
midget-sized passenger automobiles has 
been received by a local distributor, giv- 
ing rise to renewed speculations as to 
possible near-term receipts of other Brit- 
ish goods which entered into prewar 
Costa Rican trade. 

After prolonged negotiations Costa 
Rica has reached an agreement with 
Cuba relative to the purchase of sugar to 
supplement this year’s reduced domestic 
production. The original order of 125,000 
quintals (1 quintal=101.43 pounds) of 
refined sugar was reduced to 100,000 
quintals after a study of the current local 
cane crop and sugar now stored in ware- 
houses. The Cuban “white” sugar is to 
be delivered at Limon, Costa Rica, at a 
total cost of $9.83 per quintal. 

More clothing factories have shut 
down in consequence of the continued 
scarcity of imported broad woven cotton 
textiles for conversion into work clothes. 
Since March 1, 17 additional establish- 
ments in San Jose and Alajuela have 
suspended operations affecting 273 
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workers. At present, a total of more 
than 25 San Jose shirt and trouser man- 
ufacturing firms have ceased production, 
leaving only 1 such factory in operation, 
Output from the single large domestic 
textile mill is being rationed to clothing 
factories and merchants. 

The Minister of Finance has submitted 
for action by the present special session 
of Congress a proposed new trade-mark 
registration law, which contains impor- 
tant innovations in Costa Rican trade- 
mark law. The proposed law would per- 
mit the presentation, when applying for 
local registration of foreign trade-marks, 
of a sworn declaration of ownership of 
such marks in lieu of evidence of actual 
registration in country of origin, and a 
specific nomenclature or classification of 
commodities by groups for trade-mark 
registration purposes, in conformity with 
similar United States laws. 

The local airline TAN (Transportes 
Aereos Nacionales) has recently acquired 
from Canada two Avro Anson transport 
planes to use in its services in Costa 
Rica. One of TACA’s (Transportes 
Aereos Centro Americanos) Lockheed 
10’s was badly damaged in an accident 
at Rio Cuarto in March. TACA de Co- 
lombia has increased the frequency of 
its services from San Jose to Bogota 
from one to two round trips per week. 
As a result of placing DC-4’s in service 
through Central America, Pan American 
has discontinued one daily trip south- 
bound from San Jose, as DC-4’s cannot 
land at the local airport. The Govern- 
ment and the airlines have been con- 
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sidering the possibility of nationalizing 
all airports in Costa Rica so that they 
will be freely available to ail companies 
and private fliers. The principal ob- 
stacle of this program, an obstacle which 
will be difficult to overcome, is the prob- 
lem of financing the necessary expro- 
priations. 

Late in March direct telephone serv- 
ice was established between San Jose 
and Esparta, San Ramon, Palmares, 
Grecia, and other towns near Alajuela 
and Puntarenas. Previously telephone 
communications between these towns 
and San Jose had to be routed via Pun- 
tarenas, and there was only one tele- 
phone in each town. It is anticipated 
that, with the inauguration of direct 
service to San Jose, additional tele- 
phones will be installed in these towns. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and In- 
dustries has granted an exclusive 5-year 
contract to local American interests for 
the establishment near Puntarenas with- 
in a year’s time of a new industry for the 
production of quick-frozen and canned 
domestic fruits, as well as fruit concen- 
trates and “flavors” for the preparation 
of ice cream. Inducements extended by 
the Government during the life of the 
contract include duty-free privileges for 
the importation of machinery, spare 
parts and accessories, fuel oil and lubri- 
cants, supplies and raw materials used 
(excluding sugar, fruits, lumber, and 
other products available locally) and on 
the exportation of products processed by 
that industry, together with guaranties 
against the lowering of customs duties on 
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China’s Direct Tax Laws Revised | 


The Chinese Government has promulgated a new set of Direct Tax Laws 
as of April 16, 1946, according to advices from the American Embassy at 


The new laws are the Income Tax Law, the Inheritance Tax Law, the 
Business Tax Law, and the Stamp Tax Law, which replace, respectively, 
the previously existing Income Tax Law, Estate Tax Provisional Regulations, 
Business Tax Law, and Stamp Tax Law. 

The repeal is also announced of the Excess Profits Tax Law and the Income 
Tax Law pertaining to the Rental and Sale of Property. 
rental of property has been included in the new Income Tax Law. 

Although texts of the new laws are not yet available, a few details are 
known. The new Income Tax Law includes levies on profit-seeking corpora- 
tions, salaries and remunerations, securities and bank deposits and the like, 
rentals from various sources, occasional or irregular profits and a “lump 


The Business Tax Law and the Stamp Tax Law have both been modified 
only in certain aspects. Since October 1945 the rates of collection under the 
Business Tax Law have been 50 percent of the maximum rates provided for 
in the law. Accordingly, the rates have been 1.5 percent where the tax was 
levied on the basis of total receipts of the business, and 2 percent where it 
was levied on the basis of the capital of the business. 
been incorporated into the New Business Tax Law. 
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These rates have now 
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similar imported products. According ty 
the contract a minimum of 150,000 op, 
lones ($26,700) must be invested in the 
new factory, while not less than 6§ per. 
cent of the cost of finished products wil 
be expended for domestic labor ang raw 


materials. In accordance with Costa 
Rican law, 90 percent of the plant’s em, 
ployees will be Costa Ricans. 

The Fabrica Nacional de  Licores 
Costa Rican Government-owned and op. 
erated liquor monopoly, is actively plan. 
ning major improvements and €Xpansion 
of its distilling and W1N€-processing 
equipment, designed to lower costs and 
improve the quality of spirituous prod- 
ucts. Steps are being taken to acquire 
and install in time for the coming fruit 
season (December—March) complete 
modern juice-extracting and wine-proc. 
essing equipment together with an addi. 
tional distilling unit capable of prodye. 
ing beverage alcohol of the best quality, 

The dry season in Costa Rica is con. 
sidered to be particularly severe this 
year, and cattle owners are urging the 
Government to allow the export of cat- 
tle, which was prohibited by a decree of 
May 12, 1942. Local market prices, it js 
alleged, are not sufficient to cover the 
costs of raising cattle, especially with the 
loss in weight accompanying additiona] 
movement of the cattle to suitable pas. 
turage. Consideration is being given to 
the possibilities of fencing and irrigating 
pastures. 

The Costa Rican Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Exhibit at the Panama National 
Fair in David, Panama, in March 1946, 
won a first prize and an honorary men- 
tion for the cooperation and assistance 
given. 

The Rural Credit Organization of the 
National Bank of Costa Rica reportedly 
will lend approximately $1,375,000 in col- 
lateral crop loans to small farmers dur- 
ing 1946. This total is about $175,000 
more than the amount loaned in 1945. 

San Jose bakery workers are pressing 
for wage increases of 30 percent for those 
earning less than 7.50 colones ($1.35) per 
day and 15 percent for those earning 
more than that amount. Employers are 
opposed to wage increases unless the 
legal weight of a loaf of bread is reduced, 
and the dispute has been submitted to 4 
conciliation tribunal. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


New Specifications Established for Im- 
ported Trucks and Autobusses, and 
Truck and Bus Bodies of Domestic Con- 
struction—New regulations governing 
specifications of imported — with or 
without trailers, and autobusses, and 
truck and bus bodies of domestic con- 
struction were established by Costa 
Rican Executive resolution No. 33 4, 
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published and effective March 26, 1946, 
which was superseded by resolution No. 
44 H, published and effective April 10, 

1946. The specifications of the latter 
resolution, now in effect, are as follows: 
Maximum weight of the loaded vehicle, 
including the trailer, also loaded, 9 met- 
ric tons; maximum weight on each rear 
or intermediate wheel of the loaded ve- 
hicle (when there is a trailer) , 2,250 kilo- 
grams; maximum weight per centimeter 
of tire width, for loaded vehicle, 140 
kilograms; maximum distance between 
axles, 5 meters; maximum distance be- 
tween wheels, 2.15 meters; maximum 
width of body, 2.46 meters; maximum 
length of body, for long chassis (exceed- 
ing 3.81 meters between axles), length 
of chassis; for short chassis (not ex- 
ceeding 3.81 meters between axles), 
length of chassis to the rear axle, plus 50 
percent of the distance between axles; 
maximum height of body from the 
ground, 3.80 meters; minimum distance 
from back of one seat to back of another, 
0.65 meters; minimum width of seat, 0.40 
meter; minimum width of aisle, 0.40 me- 
ter. Autobusses must have two doors on 
the right-hand side—one at the front 
and another toward the rear. 

For the domestic construction of bus 
bodies, interested persons must obtain 
prior approval from the Director Gen- 
eral of Traffic, San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Specifications in effect prior to the 
above resolutions Maximum 
weight of the vehicle, less than 4 tons; 
width, 2.45 meters; height, 2 meters; out- 
ward distance from rear axle must not 
exceed 50 percent of the distance be- 
tween axles. 


were: 


Denmark 


Airgram From U. 8. Legation 
at Copenhagen 


Danish imports have grown rather 
slowly since liberation, but increases in 
December 1945 and January 1946 were 
substantial. The total for the former 
month was valued at 130,200,000 crowns, 
and that for January reached 136,600,000 
crowns. While these figures may be 
compared with imports worth 126,000,000 
crowns in December 1938 and 135,000,000 
crowns in January 1939, the intervening 
price increases must be given full weight. 

Exports, principally agricultural prod- 
ucts for the British market, resumed in 
considerable volume almost immediately 
after liberation and reached a value of 
115,900,000 crowns in November 1945, 
then declined to 100,900,000 crowns in 
December 1945 and 98,000,000 crowns in 
January 1946. Exports totaled 132.000.- 
000 crowns in December 1938 and 
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upon 3 months’ notice, 





Belgium-France-Luxemburg-Netherlands: Economic Agree- 
ment for Mutual Consultation Effective in France 


An economic agreement for mutual consultation, signed in Paris on March 
20, 1945, by Belgium, France, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands, was promul- 
gated in France by decree No. 45-024 of December 4, 1945, published in Journal 
Officiel December 5, 1945, following the deposit of ratifications in Paris. 

Article I of this agreement provides for extension of reciprocal aid and 
reconciliation of interests in the following matters: (a) Supply of foodstuffs 
and essential goods; (b) exchange of raw materials and equipment necessary 
for the rehabilitation of agricultural and industrial production; (c) harmoniz- 
ing of existing production, taking account of traditional currents of trade 
among the four countries; (d) creation of new industries; and (e) coordina- 
tion of transport, particularly of port activities. 

Article II provides for the establishment of a Council for Economic Coopera- 
tion charged with studying the problems mentioned in article I and proposing 
solutions to the four interested governments. 
the possibilities of coordinating the policies oi the four governments on the 
subjects of price fixing and control, social security and full employment of 
labor, fiscal control and customs tariffs and quotas. 

The present agreement is to enter into force after ratification by the four 
governments, and the instruments of ratification are to be exchanged in Paris 


The agreement is subject to termination at any time by one of the parties 


This Ccuncil will also study 




















118,000,000 crowns in January 1939, but 
at prices far below present levels. 

The efforts of the Danish Government 
have been directed principally toward 
obtaining raw materials for industry 
and agriculture. Recent arrivals have 
tended to bring imports of chemicals, 
paper pulp, wool, cotton, metals, and 
lumber to a level fairly close to that of 
1938. The supply of other important 
commodities, however, such as yarns and 
textile piece goods, coal and coke, and 
mineral-oil products are still consider- 
ably less than prewar imports, and other 
items such as vegetable oil, oilseeds, oil 
cakes, fertilizers, and hides have been 
procured only to an insignificant extent. 

Agreements which have been signed 
with various countries since the libera- 
tion have been instrumental in assuring 
supplies of important raw materials. In 
addition to that with Great Britain, 
agreements have been concluded with 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Belgium, 
which provide for an exchange of com- 
modities with these countries considera- 
bly above prewar levels (by value). 
These major agreements with the 
Scandinavian countries and Belgium 
alone provide for an exchange of prod- 
ucts valued between 400,000,000 and 500,- 
000,000 crowns per annum. Agreements 
have also been concluded with Czecho- 
slovakia, France, The Netherlands, Italy, 
Poland, Switzerland, and Spain. 

While production of bacon during the 
early part of 1946 is at approximately the 
same level as a year ago, the output of 


milk and butter is about 10 percent and 
meat some 65 percent above 1945 produc- 
tion. Egg production is about 10 percent 
higher than in 1945, showing a steady in- 
crease, and despite a prevailing strong 
domestic demand considerable quantities 
are available for export. 

Industrial production activity showed 
further increase in January, chiefly in 
the textile, leather, iron and other metal 
industries, while declines were recorded 
for the glass, earthenware, and lumber 
industries—the last-named being of a 
seasonal character. The combined in- 
dustrial activity index for January was 
100 (1935100), compared with 96 in 
December. Despite the steady increase 
in production experienced during the 
latter part of 1945, the index for that 
year as a whole did not reach the level 
of 1844, the figures for those years being 
86 and 95 respectively. 

According to preliminary statistics the 
number of totally unemployed insured 
workers rose from 64,485 (11.1 percent) 
at the end of December to 76,260 (13.1 
percent) at the close of January. Over 
the same period there was a decline, 
however, in the number of insured work- 
ers unemployed for less than 7 days, 
from 60,541 to 37,985. Unemployment 
accounted for by the share-the-work 
scheme remained unchanged during De- 
cember at the equivalent of full-time 
employment of 21,000 workers. Collec- 
tive bargaining in the labor market is 
still in progress. New contracts have 
been concluded for the majority of skilled 
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workers’ unions, which have generally 
accepted or are voting on two-year con- 
tracts involving basic wage increases of 
4 to 6 wre per hour and an increase of 
the cost-of-living supplement from 78 vre 
to 86 wre per hour, the latter subject to 
adjustment in accordance with the offi- 
cial cost-of-living index. Renewal of 
contracts for common labor, which repre- 
sents about 40 percent of all organized 
labor in Denmark, however, constitutes a 
serious problem. The “common labor- 
ers” demand substantial increases in 
basic wages, and in the cost-of-living 
supplements to be added to basic wages, 
which would affect the computation of 
piece rates and other supplements. The 
Common Laborers’ Union and a few 
skilled workers’ unions have submitted 
the requisite strike notices, and, as a 
consequence, the Conciliation Board will 
discuss the situation with representatives 
of the central organizations. Prospects 
are that collective mediation proposals 
will be presented by the Conciliation 
Board and that a comprehensive strike 
will be avoided. 

After three months of stability, whole- 
sale prices showed a further slight de- 
cline during February. The combined 
index for that month was 202 (1935 
100), compared with 204 during the No- 
vember-January period. This: decline 
was due mainly to lower prices for im- 
ported fuel and mineral oils, iron and 
metals (including manufactures there- 
of), textiles, and clothing, whereas other 
commodities showed only minor changes. 
The index figure for import products 
dropped from 220 in December to 219 in 
January and 217 in February. The ex- 
port-product index showed a marked 
decline from 197 in December to 189 in 
January and February, while only a 
slight decline, from 195 in December and 
January to 194 in February, was record- 
ed in that covering domestic market 
products. The quarterly cost-of-living 
index as of January showed a slight de- 
cline to 169 (1935=100) from the high 
record figure of 170 prevailing since April 
1945. 

No material changes have been record- 
ed in the official rates on the Copenhagen 
stock exchange in recent months. The 
average combined index for shares for 
the year 1945 as a whole was 127 and that 
for bonds 111 (1935=100), compared 
with an average of 105 and 100 respec- 
tively in 1938. For January the share 
index was 128 and the bond index 111. 

Effective from March 1 all private 
automobile owners are again allowed to 
operate their cars on a small monthly 
gasoline ration. There is a strong de- 
mand for parts for servicing the cars 
which have been out of operation during 
the occupation—a demand which the 
automotive trade has difficulty in meet- 
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ing. A pronounced shortage of tires is 
noticeable. 

It has been announced by the Minister 
of Commerce that the food rations for 
the April quarter will remain unchanged. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Exportation of 50,000 Quintals 
Permitted.—The exportation from Ecua- 
dor of 50,000 quintals of rice was per- 
mitted without specification of destina- 
tion by an Ecuadoran decree of January 
30, 1946. 

Inasmuch as destination, as well as 
quantity, formerly was required to be 
declared by the Government, this decree 
represents a moderation of export con- 
trols on this commodity 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 
BETRO To OPEN OFFICE IN CAIRO 


An indication of the importance at- 
tached by the British to Middle Eastern 
trade is the plan to establish an office of 
the British Export Trade Research 
Organization in Cairo. The office will 
open in the near future and will cover 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, Iran and 
the Sudan according to the press. Sub- 
divisional offices also may be established 
elsewhere in the Middle East. 


French West 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL DIRECTION OF PLANNING AND 
STATISTICS CREATED 


A General Direction of Planning and 
Statistics has been created in French 
West Africa by order No. 1950 Pl. of June 
25, 1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
of French West Africa on July 7. 

The General Direction is charged with 
a dual function: The conception and 
preparation, in liaison with other gov- 
ernment agencies, of future programs 
relative to political, economic, financial, 
and social projects, the organization of 
suitable means for carrying out these 
programs, the control of the carrying out 
of the programs; and the rendering of 
general statistical services. 

The order also establishes a Bureau of 


Planning and Statistics in each of the 


colonies of the French West African 
group and French Togoland. These 
local Bureaus carry out directives pre- 
pared by the General Direction of Plan- 
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ning and Statistics and, in genera) are 
charged with duties similar to those of 
the General Direction. 


[A Direction for Planning the Economie 
and Social Development of the Colonies 
created in France by an order of April 6, 1945, 
of the Minister of Colonies, was announced 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY on December 
29, 1945.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ginger and Curcuma: Exportation Via 
Post Temporarily Restricted. —Effectiye 
August 15, 1945, no permits for the ex. 
portation of commercial shipments of 
ginger and curcuma from French Weg 
Africa via postal channels were, tempo. 
rarily, to be issued, according to a notice 
to exporters, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French West Africa on July 9 

Jute Textile Fabrics, Pure or Mize: 
Fiscal Import Duty Reduced.—The fiscal 
import duty in French West Afriva op 
jute textile fabrics, pure or mixed, of any 
origin, was reduced from 20 percent to 
8 percent ad valorem, through the addi. 
tion of a new tariff item, by order No, 
1995 A. P. of June 30, 1945, promulgating 
order No. 450F. of February 10, following 
approval by French decree No. 45-1005 
of May 17, and published in the Journal 
Officiel of French West Africa on July 14 


Greece 


Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASING PROCEDURE 
SIMPLIFIED 


The Greek Government Supply Com- 
mission was authorized to conclude at 
its discretion, but subject to the approval 
of the appropriate Ministers, direct 
agreements with foreign firms for the 
supply to the Government of cereals, 
animal feedstuffs, and fuel, by an emer- 
gency law (No. 809)., published in the 
Greek Official Gazette of December 31, 
1945, according to a dispatch dated Feb- 
ruary 11, 1946, from the U. S. Embassy, 
Athens. This is a departure from the 
slower normal procedure, which involved 
a call for bids, and was necessitated by 
the urgent need for various materials. 


(Suatemala 


Economic Conditions 


New REGULATIONS ON TIMBER-CUTTING 
CONTRACTS 

The Guatemalan Government has is- 
sued new regulations to govern the public 
auctioning of contracts for cutting of 
timber. These regulations are contained 
in a Presidential order of December 2, 
1945, which was published and became 
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effective January 3, 1946. Invitations for 
pids to cut timber on nationally owned 
lands shall be published during the first 
9 weeks of January and June of each 
year, and bidding shall be closed by the 
end of each those months. The bid shall 
be awarded to the highest bidder. 

Basic prices for mahogany, cedar, and 
other fine woods shall include the follow- 
ing taxes, fees, and duties: $2 for each 
standing tree, which sum will be used for 
forestry work; $10 for each standing tree, 
for the national treasury, and the pre- 
vailing export duties on timber and forest 
products in general, in accordance with 
the customs tariff. Prices for other 
woods to be cut shall be set in the re- 
spective bids. 

Contracts for cutting timber must be 
entered into with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and may not be in effect for more 
than 5 years. They will be approved by 
governmental resolution and may not be 
ceded to third parties without previous 
authorization from the Ministry. The 
contractor must deposit, as a guaranty, 
in a bank of the capital, 30 percent of 
the amount of the contract, and cutting 
may not begin until this deposit has been 
made. Infractions of the Forestry Law 
or these regulations shall be cause for re- 
scinding the contract, in addition to sub- 
jecting infractors to the penalties pre- 
scribed by law. Foreign companies en- 
tering into contracts for cutting timber 
on nationally owned lands may not have 
recourse to diplomatic channels for the 
settling of any disputes as to the con- 
tract; these shall be settled by the com- 
petent authorities in Guatemala City. 

[For announcement of previous regula- 


tions, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 6, 1945.| 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Surcharge on Imports In- 
creased.—The Honduran Government 
has increased from 0.005 to 0.01 lempira 
per gross kilogram the surcharge on all 
imports ‘except for a few specified 
products) which was established by de- 
cree of March 9, 1945. The increase was 
effected by decree No. 113 of March 14. 
published in La Gaceta of March 28, 
1946, and effective 15 days after publica- 
tion. All other provisions of the pre- 
vious decree remain in effect. 

|For announcement of establishment of 
surcharge, with list of products excepted, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 1945. 

Production, Sales, and Entertainment 
Tares Established.—The Honduran Gov- 
ernment established various production, 
Sales, and entertainment taxes by decree 
No. 114 promulgated March 14, published 
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in La Gaceta of April 2, 1946, and effective 
20 days thereafter. A surtax of 0.05 
lempira is to be collected on each liter of 
aguardiente imported or sold in Hon- 
duras. Production surtaxes are as fol- 
lows: 0.01 per dozen bottles, or fraction, 
of carbonated drinks; 0.02 per dozen 
bottles, or fraction, of beer; 0.25 per 1,000 
packs of 20 cigarettes each; 0.05 per 100 
boxes of matches. Production taxes of 
0.05 per 100 pounds of flour and of 0.05 
per 100 pounds of vegetable lard were 
established. The entertainment tax 
amounts to 1 lempira for each show at 
any theater or motion-picture house of 
Honduras, or at any foreign circus 
performing ir the Republic. 

Fifty percent of the amounts realized 
from these surtaxes are to be used for 
educational purposes, and the remainder 
for the construction of the national 
stadium in Tegucigalpa, the improve- 
ment of other sport fields, and the pro- 
tection of sportsmen. : 

Warehousing Regulations Modified.— 
The Honduran Government has modified 
the regulations of the customs code deal- 
ing with warehousing, by decree No. 96, 
promulgated March 8, published in La 
Gaceta of March 20, 1946, and effective 
20 days after publication. With the ex- 
ception of goods considered to be for 
forced clearance, merchandise may now 
remain in free customs storage for 1 
month from the date of entrance into the 
national warehouse, after which ware- 
house fees accrue. The fees are assessed 
at the monthly rates of 0.04 lempira per 
gross kilogram for the first 3 months, and 
of 0.08 lempira thereafter. On mer- 
chandise subject to ad valorem duties, 
the fee is at the rate of 0.005 percent of 
the duties per day. On merchandise to 
be reexported, the rate is 0.02 lempira per 
gross kilogram, even when the 1-month 
storage period may not be completed. 

Specified heavy goods, certain food- 
stuffs, and other listed goods, are con- 
sidered to be for forced clearance and 
may remain in free storage for a maxi- 
mum of 15 days only. After that time, 
goods in this category become subject to 
a fee of 1 centavo per day per gross kilo- 
gram for an additional period of 15 days 
asamaximum. Certain products in this 
category, however, consisting principally 
of specified foodstuffs, and live animals 
and plants, may remain for an additional 
period of 10 days only. Merchandise 
which for any reason is not subject to 
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customs duties, excepting merchandise 
granted official dispensation, shall pay 
the warehouse fees~15 days after enter- 
ing the customs warehouse. 

{Owners of the mimeographed circular 
“Preparing Shipments to Honduras” should 
modify the section “Entry and Warehous- 


ing,” pp. 8 and 9, in accordance with the 
afore-mentioned regulations. ]} 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Allotment of Funds to Industrial Re- 
construction Institute Increased.—The 
capital fund of the Institute for Indus- 
trial Reconstruction (Istituto per la Ri- 
costruzione Industriale) was increased to 
12,000,000,000 lire (from 2,000,000,000 
lire) by decree No. 86 of March 5, 1946, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale cf 
March 18, and effective the following day. 

The decree restricts utilization of the 
increase of the fund to: 

1. Financings of enterprises of which 
I. R. I. owns all shares or a majority of 
shares, and, in this latter case, propor- 
tionately to the shares owned by it; 

2. Extinction of liabilities incurred by 
I, R. I. for previous financings of the 
above-mentioned enterprises; 

3. Purchase of shares resulting from 
capital increases of enterprises in which 
I. R. I. is already interested, or may have 
reason to acquire joint interest. 

Exchange and Finance Relations with 
Foreign Countries—A temporary Office 
of Financial Relations with Foreign 
Countries (Servizio per i Rapporti Fi- 
nanziari con |’Estero) was established in 
the Ministry of The Treasury, with all 
Treasury functions naving to do with 
Italy’s international financial relations, 
by decree No. 69 of February 22, 1946, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of 
March 8. 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Mail Service in Certain 
Provinces.—Mail service to the Italian 
Provinces of Gorizia, Trieste, Pola, 
Fiume, and Zora is extended to comprise 
all classes of regular (Postal Union) 
mails, that is to say, letters, post cards, 
printed matter in general, printed mat- 
ter for the biind, commercial papers, and 
samples of merchandise, as outlined in 
the current Official Postal Guide (Part 
II), according to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s order No. 31106, dated April 10, 
1946, published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of April 16 and effective 
the same date. 

Special-delivery service is not available 
at this time. The registry fee is 20 cents 
in addition to the postage. 


|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 17, 1945, for announcement of Postmas- 
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ter General’s order No. 29547 increasing postal 
service to Italy with the exception of the five 
above-named Provinces. | 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Conditions of Trade With France and 
Oversea Territories Revised.—The condi- 
tions of trade between Madagascar and 
France and the colonies, protectorates, 
and territories under French mandate 
were revised by an order to importers 
and exporters, published in the Journal 
Official of Madagascar and Dependen- 
cies, which authorized derogation to the 
provisions of article 13 of the French de- 
cree of November 30, 1944. 

Merchandise shipped from France to 
Madagascar no longer requires prior au- 
thorization, either on departure from 
France or on entry into Madagascar, and 
remains subject only to the usual cus- 
toms regime. Shipments of merchandise 
from Madagascar to France require ex- 
port permits prior to departure, but are 
subject only to the usual customs regime 
on entry into France. Trade in both 
directions between Madagascar and 
French oversea territories remains sub- 
ject to the issuance of prior authorization 
by the Director of Economic Affairs in 
Madagascar. 

(A detailed summary of the French decree 


of November 30, 1944, referred to was pub- 
lished in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


7, 1945.) 
Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Subsidy Granted to Woolen Manufac- 
turers Utilizing Native Wool.—A subsidy 
of 1.50 pesos per kilogram on unwashed 
wool of domestic production is granted 
to national woolen-goods manufacturers 
who purchase directly from wool growers 
of the country, according to a resolution 
published February 13, 1946. The sub- 
sidy, which is to remain in effect until 
September 15, 1946, will be paid from 
duties which are collected on wool im- 
ported by Mexican manufacturers from 
abroad for processing in their woolen 
mills. The purpose of the subsidy is to 
afford some relief to Mexican wool grow- 
ers by enabling them to obtain a better 
price for their wool. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Import Duties Temporarily 
Suspended.—The Netherland Tariff Law 
of 1934 (as amended) which was replaced 
during the period September 1944 to 
November 1945 by the tariff accompany- 
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ing the Belgian-Netherlands Customs 
Union Agreement of 1944, was again 
made effective on November 20, 1945 
(order of November 13, 1945, published 
as Staatsblad No. F 261 on November 19, 
1945), according to Kommersiella Med- 
delanden, Stockholm, January 1946, and 
other sources. However, the following 
exceptions are made: 

Import duties on goods of every kind 
are temporarily suspended, except in 
cases where special import duties apply 
in connection with excise taxes on spir- 
its, sugar, wood alcohol, meat, and salt. 

In special cases the Minister of Fi- 
nance is authoriz2d to grant exemption 
or restitution of import duties, excise 
taxes, statistical duties, special import 
duties, and of the taxes on finished arti- 
cles made from gold and silver. 

The suspension of import duties and 
the authority to remove and reduce im- 
posts are to remain in force until October 
1, 1946, at the latest. However, the tem- 
porary suspension of the levying of im- 
port duties may be rescinded prior to 
that date in regard to certain goods in 
case the interest of the kingdom requires 
such a procedure. 

The amounts of the specific duties on 
imports of alcohol ‘(including methyl), 
sugar and salt, and on articles contain- 
ing these, collected in lieu of domestic 
excise taxes, were established by a de- 
cree of the Minister of F.inance, effective 
from November 20, 1945, published in 
Staatscourant No. 114 of November 19, 
1945. No specific duty was established 
for imports on meat, as the domestic 
excise tax is not being collected. The 
domestic excise tax on wine, of 24 florins 
per hectoliter, was also reestablished. 


New Zealand 


Exchange and Finance 


Three Percent Loan Announced.—The 
New Zealand Minister of Finance an- 
nounced on January 3, 1946, that the 
Government had decided to invite the 
public to subscribe some of the money 
required to meet the liability incurred 
through the repayment, on January 1 
and February 1, 1946, of the two sterling 
loans amounting to £23,392,099. 

The new loan is an “over-the-counter”’ 
3 percent loan. It was opened for sub- 
scription on January 3, 1946, may be 
closed at any time, and matures July 15, 
1961-63. The proceeds will be used for: 
(1) Meeting some of the liability in- 
curred in New Zealand to provide funds 
for retiring the above-mentioned sterling 
loans, and (2) national development 
purposes, 

Conversion Loan Announced.—The 
New Zealand Minister of Finance an- 
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nounced on December 19, 1945, that the 
£NZ8,931,800, 4 percent loan maturj 
April 15, 1949, with option of redemp. 
tion on or after April 15, 1946, WOUId be 
repaid at par on April 15, 1946. Holders 
of securities were entitled to apply, not 
later than February 15, 1946, for con. 
version at par into 3 percent stock ma- 
turing April 15, 1960-63. No premium js 
attached to the conversion offer as the 
Government considers conversion at par 
reasonable and in keeping with Present 
market conditions. 


Tariffs and Trade Control; 


1945 Import Licenses Exchangeabj 
for 1946 Licenses—The New Zealand 
Customs Department has announced 
that 1945 import licenses for orders 
placed before November 1, 1945, which, in 
December 1945, were made valid for im. 
ports up to June 30, 1946, may be ex. 
changed for 1946 licenses expiring De. 
cember 31, 1946, if the goods do not 
arrive by June 30, 1946, provided that the 
unused balance of the 1945 license js 
equivalent to at least the value of the 
orders placed. Orders placed by regular 
importers for metal fittings for trunks, 
bags, and the like, from the United 
States, and orders for cardboard con- 
tainers from all sources, will be con- 
sidered. 

X-Ray and Professional Plates ang 
Films.—Licenses to import X-ray and 
professional plates and _ films will be 
granted up to 25 percent of the value of 
imports in 1938, from the same sources, 


Nicaragua 


Airgram From U. 8.’ Embassy 
At Managua 


There was a revival of foreign trade in 
March although delays in import de- 
liveries continued. A further 10 percent 
reduction to 70 percent in required cor- 
doba deposits for imports became effec- 
tive March 7, with indications that no 
further reductions would be made for 
some time despite continued pressure for 
reduction to 50 percent, the limit speci- 
fied in the Nicaraguan commercial lav. 

Government revenues for March con- 
tinued to rise over previous months and 
showed an increase at the end of the 
month of 133,360 cordobas over those of 
February and of 254,365 cordobas over 
revenues for March 1945. The balance of 
payments continued to be favorable de- 
spite heavier demands for foreign é%- 
change with which to finance large im- 
port orders. The import demands were 
largely for agricultural and industrial 
equipment and machinery and automo- 
biles 
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exports of gold during March amount- 
ed to 17,367.10 fine ounces valued at $607, 
348.50 and of silver to 21,546.93 fine 
ounces valued at $15,082.85, as compared 
with 12,654.68 and 16,379.24 fine ounces 
in February 1946 with respective values 
of $442,913.80 and $11,465.47. This large 
increase helped to provide much-needed 
foreign exchange. 

With the exportation of 20,000 quintals 
of rice to Cuba during March, Nica- 
ragua’s total exportable surplus of 90,000 
quintals was completed. This also con- 
tributed to a more favorable exchange 
situation. 

An Executive decree dated March 10, 
1946, classifying jeeps as military equip- 
ment and putting their importation and 
sale under the control of the National 
Guard tended to restrict further imports 
of this item for which large orders had 
been placed for agricultural and indus- 
trial purposes. On the other hand, the 
Collector General of Customs has re- 
classified jeeps as trucks, which in effect 
reduces the import duty on jeeps valued 
at more than $1,000. 

The acute shortage of articles such as 
newsprint, tires and tubes, tin, and 
quinine, continued to harass local im- 
porters and consumers of these products. 
Asmall shipment of 30 tons of newsprint, 
reported to have arrived from the United 
States, was immediately placed under 
Government control for distribution on 
the basis of present newspaper circula- 
tion. 

Large flour orders were placed with 
United States firms during the month, 
but importers and bakers were much 
concerned over reports from United 
States millers that flour manufactured 
under the new specifications would not 
stand the hot and humid climate of 
Nicaragua. As a result of representa- 
tions made to this effect, it is reported 
that 72-percent-extraction flour, which 
has hitherto been shipped to Nicaragua, 
will continue to be supplied to that 
market. 

The corn situation with respect to the 
purchase of 100,000 quintals by the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration became somewhat 
involved, as a result of higher offers from 
Mexico and other markets and the con- 
sequent refusal of Nicaraguan producers 
and holders of corn to deliver their prod- 
ucts to UNRRA at the originally estab- 
lished price. In order to obtain deliv- 
eries, UNRRA finally was obliged to meet 
Mexico’s offer. 

The excess cotton problem was solved 
in the course of the month when the 
Banco Nacional announced that it would 
purchase all excess cotton. Prospects of 
Selling 1,000,000 pounds of cotton to 


China at $0.24 per pound appear favor- 
able, 
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The decision of the Inter-American 
Coffee Board to extend the 3-cent sub- 
sidy to an additional 7,500,000 bags from 
the coffee-producing countries restored 


‘a great deal of confidence to Nicaragua’s 


coffee industry. Coffee exports during 
the month were down, however, having 
amounted to only 26,573 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams each) as against 39,108 bags in 
February. 

Credit during the month remained 
easy, and commercial collections are re- 
ported to have been good. However, the 
collection of agricultural loans by the 
National Bank in general showed no 
improvement—in fact, the situation has 
become more discouraging, with strong 
agitation through the press for a mora- 
torium on these loans. 

During the past month numerous 
items of current demand and in short 
supply, such as tacks, nails, hammers, 
tires, batteries, and wire, were released 
for sale to the public. The move was 
made in order to eliminate the black 
market and black-market prices for 
these items. Maximum prices were es- 
tablished for all articles so released and 
merchants are required to submit weekly 
reports to the Price Control Board as to 
quantities sold and prices received. 
Police are instructed to report any vio- 
lations of established prices for these 
articles and also any distribution of them 
through the black market. 

The construction and related indus- 
tries began agitation for the. abolition of 
decree No. 69 of December 16, 1941, which 
created a Rent Control Board and estab- 
lished rent-control regulations and 
prices. The construction industry 
maintains that present rent-control 
prices are a deterrent to the relief of the 
country’s acute housing shortage and 
that several popular housing projects 
would get under way immediately if rent 
control were abolished and rents allowed 
to seek their own level. This matter is 
on the agenda of the new session of Con- 
gress, which officially opened April 15. 
It is believed that there may be some 
modification of the Rent Control Law but 
that it will not be entirely abolished. 
It is contended by the opposition that if 
the law were repealed, rents, which are 
already 500 percent above those in 1941, 
would soar beyond all reason. 

The proposal of a Brazilian firm to 
establish a textile factory in Managua 
has given rise to some unfavorable com- 
ment in the press against foreign cap- 
ital. 

Air-cargo hauling within the country 
by local aviation companies continues at 
a comparatively high level, with compa- 
nies reporting that they have all the 
hauling they can take care of and more. 
This is seasonal, however, as mines are 
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laying in supplies before the rainy sea- 
son—May to October. 

Prospects appear fair for a consid- 
erable impetus to the ‘program for good 
roads to connect with the Pan American 
Highway, which would be a major step 
in improving the country’s economic 
condition. 

Nicaraguan labor continues restless 
and discontented despite claims of nu- 
merous advantages provided under the 
new labor law, and is watching with in- 
terest the outcome of the capital-labor 
situation in the United States. Likewise 
numerous labor items “flashed” to Nic- 
aragua from other countries are given 
prominence in the local press and con- 
tribute to demands for higher wages. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Progress in Road Buildings.—During 
1945 there were 65 kilometers of roads 
constructed in the Republic of Panama. 
The improvements were chiefly in the 
Provinces of Chiriqui, Cocle, and Panama. 
At the end of the year there were ap- 
proximately 1,755 kilometers of transita- 
ble roads, of which 205 were concrete, 
356 were Macadam, 556 were of gravel, 
sand, and clay, and 638 were unimproved. 
During the first 9 months, $635,890 was 
expended by the Panamanian Govern- 
ment Section of Roads, Streets, and 
Wharves on eight road-building projects 
at various points in the interior. The 
budget for 1945-46 is $4,137,290. The 
Panamanian Government now has under 
consideration a plan for a “corridor 
road” from Colon to the intersection of 
Trans-Isthmian Highway at Randolph 
Road. The cost is estimated at $600,000. 

Four road-building projects in Panama 
City and suburbs were undertaken in 
1945 by the U. S. Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. One was completed; the others 
are expected to be finished before the wet 
season begins in May. The four projects, 
the total length of which is more than 
12 miles, are being built at the expense of 
the Republic of Panama. The amount 
expended in 1945 totaled $1.160,070 and 
the balance to be spent in 1946 amounts 
to $738,166. 

No progress was made in 1945 on the 
Inter-American Highway which is the 
subject of a study by the Republic of 
Panama and by engineers of the U. S. 
Public Roads Administration. 

Developments in Air Services —TACA 
has requested the use of Paitilla Airport 
(Panama) as an international airport, 
according to a pressreport. The request 
is awaiting official approval. If granted, 
passengers arriving in Panama will land 
for the first time at an international 
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airport under jurisdiction of the Repub- 
lic. The proposed contract provides for 
the reconditioning and maintenance of 
the airport until completion of the Na- 
tional Airport at Tapia. 

At present TACA serves the Provinces 
of Bocas del Toro and Chiriqui in Pan- 
ama and Puerto Limon and San Jose in 
Costa Rica. It is understood that TACA 
has asked for a new transport and pas- 
senger route from Panama City to the 
coast of San Blas, principally for tourists. 

The Panamanian Government has au- 
thorized the U. S. Public Roads Admin- 
istration to extend the Tapia highway 
to the new airport site in Tocumen, the 
press states. The leveling and drainage 
work at the new site will be performed 
during the dry season this year, but pav- 
ing of the runways will not be under- 
taken until next year’s dry season. The 
National Airport is expected to be inau- 
gurated in 1947. Bond issues of $3,000,- 
000 have been fully subscribed, according 
to the report, and an additional issue of 
$5,000,000 will be offered. 

A new aviation company with a cap- 
ital of $100,000 has been incorporated in 
the Republic of Panama, under the name 
of Cia Aerovias Interamericana (‘‘Avi- 
cana”), according tothe press. The new 
company proposes to cover the whole 
Republic with a daily passenger and 
freight service. Service was inaugu- 
rated in March. The schedule includes 
five weekly trips to the Province of 
Chiriqui. 

The Government of Panama will fur- 
nish daily air-mail service between Pan- 
ama City and the Province of Chiriqui. 

Additions to Radio-Communication 
System.—A new radiotelegraph station 
was installed at La Palma, in Darien 
Province, Panama, during 1945. A new 
national radio company was formed and 
will operate on both long- and short- 
wave bands. Its radio station will be 
lecated in the suburbs of Panama City. 
Equipment has been ordered from the 
United States. 

Plans for Panama’s national commu- 
nications system call for four additional 
radio stations at an approximate cost of 
$70,500. Panama also expects to obtain 
20 telephone and telegraph lines from 
the United States Army when they are 
no longer needed. 


Peru 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Tariff: Revision Proposed.—A 
revision of the Peruvian import tariff to 
conform to postwar conditions and to 
the new characteristics of the national 
economy has been proposed, according 
to a Peruvian decree dated March 25, 
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1946. The decree provided for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to make a 
study which is to be submitted to the 
Customs Advisory Board prior to May 
31, 1946, and to the Government during 
the first half of June. 


Spain 
Commercial Laws Digest 


Motion-Picture Companies Required to 
be Nationally Owned.—Companies en- 
gaged in the motion-picture industry in 
Spain are required to be Spanish-owned, 
by a decree-law published in the Official 
Bulletin of February 7, 1946. 

The text of the decree states that 
“while respecting the legal status cur- 
rently existing in the amount and with- 
in limits permitted by current legisla- 
tion,” the capital of companies owning 
or operating studios and establishments 
for the production of motion pictures, or 
those engaged in activities connected 
therewith, are required to be entirely 
Spanish-owned. All shares in such com- 
panies must be nominative and not 
transferable to foreigners. 

The decree-law also provides that the 
Council of Ministers may modify the re- 
strictions established by the decree-law, 
in exceptional cases, for reasons of 
reciprocity or similar circumstances and, 
in all cases, by reasons of highly com- 
mendable advisability for the country. 
Such modifications must also be in har- 
mony with the law of November 24, 1939, 
for the protection of national industry. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits Removed on Numerous 
Articles —Import permits have been re- 
moved in Switzerland on about 250 tariff 
items by ordinance No. 33 of January 7, 
1946, of the Federal Department of Pub- 
lic Economy, effective January 15, and 
published in the Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce of January 11, as stated in 
the communiqué of December 27, 1945. 

The most important items on which 
import permits have been removed are: 


Salt, mustards, hops, coffee (other than 
raw or unroasted with caffeine removed) 
coffee substitutes of all kinds, dried chicory, 
sago, and tapioca, solid or liquid meat ex- 
tracts, various julienne preserves for soup 
(except eggs, solid or liquid) 

Chile and other saltpeters; bone. 

Furs and skins, tanned, curried, with hair 
on for saddlers’' or furriers’ work (except 
silver-fox skins); the same, roughly sewn 
together but not finished; certain leather 
wastes, artificial leather; certain roughly 
shaped leather parts (except for shoes). 

Certain nonedible vegetable products, vege- 
table wastes, onion sets, tan bark; certain 
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wood products, such as Cork an 
siaaidihen. '. bee. ice 

Various paper and cardboard products, 

Raw cotton, dyed and bleached Cotton, cot. 
ton waste and wadding; Kapok, and Other 
textile fibers, linen, hemp, jute and the like 
including wastes of these; various unbleacheg 
yarns and fabrics. 

Certain silk, floss silk, and artificia] fibers 
and yarns. 

Wool, raw, scoured and dyed; we 
and tops, artificial wool, wool et 
certain wool fabrics. & 

Various rubber products: hose, tubes 
transmission belts, gummed tissues for in. 
dustrial use, card clothing, printing-roller 
covers, insulating materials 

Various mineral products, such as carbons 
for electric lighting, raw emery, mica, ip. 
dustrial diamonds. 

Iron ores, waste from manufacture Of iron, 
raw iron in pigs, loop iron, roughly rolled 
iron and the like; crude ferrochromium; 
iron, wrought or hot rolled, drawn or eolq. 
rolled; coated with lead, tin, zine, copper; 
sheet iron; rough sheet steel for the manu. 
facture of tools 

Railway materials, including rails and 
Sleepers, axles, fish plates, and others. 

Pipes of all kinds. 

Tools and implements including watch. 
makers’ tools, files and rasps, sickles and 
forks, certain agricultural hand tools. 

Lead ores, lead and lead wares (except new 
printing type) 

Manufactures of tin and tin alloys. 

Printing cylinders and plates 

Various instruments and apparatus, astro. 
nomical, geodetic, mathematical; surgical 
and medical instruments (except ortho- 
pedic); fleld glasses 

Electric storage batteries and plates, 
mounted electrodes, electric cells (except 
dry cells) 

Various raw materials of vegetable and 
animal origin for use in pharmaceutical and 
perfumery products (except raw opium and 
rotenone); certain organic and inorganic 
chemicals for use in pharmaceuticals. 

Sera and vaccines for veterinary use, 

Various pharmaceutical products (except 
vitamin-A concentrates) 

Certain gums and resins, pitch, turpentine 

Certain chemical products and auxiliary 
materials for industrial use 

Lamp black, animal charcoal, bone black, 
and the like 

Certain liquid greases and oils of all kinds 
for industrial use: almond oil, animal oils 
of all kinds (except beeswax), certain min- 
eral oils and lubricating oils, candles 

Wastes from manufacture of tobacco. 


Import Permits Now Required for Cer- 
tain Products on Reserved Commodities 
List —Certain products on the reserved 
commodities list not hitherto requiring 
import licenses in Switzerland have now 
been made subject to import permit re- 
quirements, effective January 1, 1946, by 
ordinance No. 32 of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Economy of December 21, 
1945, and published in the Feuille Off- 
cielle Suisse du Commerce of December 
27, 1945. The list may be changed or 
modified according to circumstances. A 
chancellery tax of 1 franc per permit is 
collected. 

According to a communiqué published 
at the same time, effective January |, 
1946. “certificates of guaranty” for af- 
rival of merchandise in Switzerland are 
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no longer necessary, following negotia- 
tions with the Allies. Import permits 
will, however, still be required for prod- 
ucts on the reserved commodities list to 
control allocations. Inasmuch as all the 
products on this list have not hitherto 
required import permits, the above ordi- 
nance corrects this situation. Swiss im- 
porters are, however, promised relief 
from import licenses on a large number 
of products in the near future. 

The following commodities were made 
subject to import permits by the ordi- 
nance: 

Flour, raisins, dates, figs, cocoa, choco- 
late, salami and other pork products, 
certain preserved fish, preserved milk, 
confectionery and sweet meats, natural 
guano, potassium fertilizers, certain 
poots and slippers, certain wood prod- 
ucts, various cotton fabrics, ropemakers’ 
wares, mats and carpets of jute, hogs’ 
bristles, mine locomotives, coal-mining 
machinery and trucks, acetic and tar- 
taric acids, soap and other laundry 


powders. 


United Kingdom 
Transport and Communication 


Shipping Companies Engaged in Far 
Eastern Trade-—Two new shipping en- 
terprises have been initiated in Great 
Britain, says the British press. One is 
the Australia China Line, a venture of 
Common Bros., Ltd., of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, which will have representatives in 
Australia and China. Formerly, this 
company, which was managing owner of 
the Hindustan Steam Co. and Northum- 
brian Shipping Co., was mainly associ- 
ated with tramp shipping, although, 
through the Home Line, Ltd., it was con- 
cerned with a weekly cargo service be- 
tween Sunderland and Rotterdam. 

The second enterprise is the Stanhope 
Steamship Co. which will carry on trade 
between the Pacific coast of North 
America and the Far East. Stanhope 
also formerly engaged mainly in tramp 
services. It is reported that this com- 
pany will be represented throughout the 
Far East by the Transmarine Navigation 
Corp. 

Other British shipping companies are 
already represented in this Far Eastern 
trade, which, because of the withdrawal! 
of the Japanese mercantile marine, pre- 
sents opportunities to other nations. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Materials Subject to Previous De- 
naturalization to Bear Increased Fee.— 
Raw materials which were made subject 
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to previous denaturalization and to the 
manufacturing regime control in order to 
benefit from reduced import duties in 
Uruguay, and which formerly were sub- 
ject to a special tax of 2 percent of the 
fixed official customs valuation by decree 
of July 21, 1932, to pay for expenses of 
control, were recently made subject to 
the increased charge of 5 percent of their 
official customs valuation by a decree 
dated March 30, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 8, 1946. 

Certain Birds, Batrachians and Rep- 
tiles: Exportation Temporarily Pro- 
hibited.—Certain birds, batrachians, and 
reptiles are prohibited exportation from 
Uruguay during 1946, according to a 
decree dated April 5, 1946, published in 
the Diario Oficial of April 12, 1946. 

Exempted from this export prohibition 
were cotorras loros (birds of the parrot 
family), wild pigeons, lizards, and poi- 
sonous vipers, which may be exported 
only by authority of the Executive Power. 

|For previous announcement on the export 
restrictions of wild game from Uruguay, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 5 and May 
12, 1945. | 


Oil-Bearing Cakes: Exportation Pro- 
hibited.—Oil-bearing cakes which can be 
used domestically as forage were pro- 
hibited exportation from Uruguay until 
further notice, according to a decree 
dated February 27, 1946, published in 
the Diario Oficial of March 6, 1946. 
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Meat Moves 
by Air Over 


Bolivia’s Peaks 


(Continued from p. 11) 


in” this area to Bolivia not only economi- 
cally but also politically and should, in 
addition, help to raise the standards of 
living of the people, both in the Alti- 
plano and in the Beni. 

Here (one seems justified in feeling) is 
a striking example of the way in which 
the ability of air transport to surmount 
physiographic obstacles,- with extraor- 
dinary ease, can contribute toward the 
solution of food problems and trade 
problems which otherwise would present 
well-nigh “impossible” difficulties. 





Grass Shacks Out, Pre-fabs In? 


Prefabricated houses may replace the 
customary mud- or grass-hut dwellings 
of natives in Kenya and other East 
African countries, according to a foreign 
publication. The idea has attracted a 
building firm in Kenya, which already 
has produced four-room houses with 
wooden floors and tiled roofs at a cost 
of £160. 

It is reported that the house can be 
erected in one day by 10 unskilled labor- 
ers and one semiskilled African. 





Air Mail Restrictions: Matter 
Destined Outside Continental 
United States 


Effective April 12, 1946, articles weigh- 
ing up to 4 pounds 6 ounces may be 
accepted for dispatch by air to the desti- 
nations listed below: 


Aden. 

Afghanistan. 

Albania. 

Algeria. 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Belgian Congo. 
British Cameroons. 
British Somaliland. 
Cape Verde Islands. 
Ceylon. 

Corsica 

Cyprus. 

Dahomey. 

Egypt. 

Ethiopia. 

French Cameroons. 
French Equatorial Africa. 
French Guinea. 
French Settlements in India 
French Somaliland. 
French Sudan. 

French Togoland. 
Gambia. 

Gold Coast Colony. 
Greece. 

Hungary. 

Iceland. 

India, British. 


iran. 

Iraq. 

Italy. 

Ivory Coast. 

Kenya and Uganda. 
Lebanon, Republic of. 
Liberia. 

Madagascar. 

Malta. 

Mauritania. 

Mauritius. 

Morocco, British. 
Morocco, French. 
Morocco, Spanish Zone. 
Niger. 

Nigeria. 

Nyasaland. 

Palestine. 

Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique). 
Portuguese India. 
Portuguese West Africa. 
Reunion. 

Rhodesia, Northern. 
Rhodesia, Southern. 
Rio de Oro. 

Saudi Arabia. 

Senegal. 

Sierra Leone. 
Southwest Africa. 
Spanish Guinea. 

Syria. 

Tanganyika Territory. 
Trans-Jordan. 
Tunisia. 

Turkey. 

Union of South Africa. 
Vatican City State. 
Yemen. 

Yugoslavia. 

Zanzibar and Pemba 








, 
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Beverages 


FINNISH SALES OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Sales of alcoholic beverages in Finland 
in 1945 are estimated at 17,600,000 liters 
(1 liter=1.0567 quarts) , according to the 
Finnish press. In 1944, when there was 
total prohibition for 4 months, sales 
amounted to 11,847,800 liters. Sales in 
1945 were valued at more than 9,000,000,- 
000 Finnish marks, of which about 7,500,- 
000,000 marks represented profits to the 
Government. The quantity of per capita 
consumption of alcoholic beverages in 
Finland in 1945 amounted to 4.5 liters 
and the value about 2,250 marks. 


Chemicals 


DECREASE IN BRITISH GUIANA’S IMPORTS OF 
AMMONIUM SULFATE 


British Guiana’s imports of ammonium 
sulfate in 1945 decreased in both quantity 
and value from those in 1944, according 
to official customs statistics. They 
amounted to 10,940 long tons, worth 
$757,058 ‘(British Guiana currency) in 
1945, and to 11,989 tons, valued at $879,- 
141, in 1944. (The British Guiana dollar 
is worth approximately 85 cents, U. S. 
currency.) 


INCREASE IN EIRE’S IMPORTS 


Eire’s imports of chemicals, drugs, per- 
fumery, dyes, and colors in 1945 were 
worth approximately £400,000 more than 
in 1944, according to the Department of 
Industry and Commerce, Dublin. Im- 
ports in December 1945 valued at 
£203,788, brought the annual total to 
£1,836 ,217. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


French production of chemicals in 
January 1946 increased slightly from that 
in December 1945, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. 

Sulfuric-acid production rose to 50,000 
metric tons from 45,000 in November and 
December. The output of sodium car- 
bonate advanced to 21,000 tons from 
20,000 in December and 19,000 in No- 
vember. Chlorine production remained 
stable at 2,800 tons, which is 1,000 tons 
less than the 1938 monthly average. The 
output of ammonia was about 8,700 tons. 

Production of superphosphates in Jan- 
uary increased to 65,000 tons from 50,000 
in December; approximately 6,000 tons 
of nitrogenous fertilizers were produced. 
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NEW PLANT TO BEGIN PRODUCTION SOON, 
INDIA 


Production at a new fertilizer and 
chemical plant at Alwaye, Travancore, 
India, is scheduled to begin in July 1946, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. The plant’s output will include 
sulfuric acid, caustic soda, ammonium 
sulfate, and other chemicals. 


RISE IN PRODUCTION INDEX, NETHERLANDS 


The Netherland production index for 
benzol products rose from 44 in August 
1945 to 69 in October, according to the 
Netherlands Central Statistical Bureau. 
For coal tar, the index rose from 27 to 
40, and for ammonium sulfate, from 5 
to 6. (1938=100.) 














“Sweden’s Supply of Grain 
Almost Exhausted,” Say 
Authorities 


Minister Gjores, of Sweden, who | 
flew to London to attend the food 
conference there shortly after Her- 
bert Hoover's arrival in Stockholm, | 
announced yesterday that Sweden 
had cut down its requirements of | 
imported grain from 100,000 tons | 
to 30,000 tons until the end of | 
June. Sweden has emptied its 
stores, he stated, by sending 250,- 
000 tons of rye and wheat to Nor- 
| way, Finland, and other countries. 
This quantity corresponds to 35 
percent of Sweden’s annual con- 
| sumption, and at present the stores 
within the country of rye and | 
wheat are almost exhausted. An- | 
other important factor, he pointed | 
out, was the crop failure in 1945, 
which resulted in a deficit of about 
100,000 tons in the stocks which 
were supposed to tide the country | 
over between harvests. Sweden’s 
daily bread ration, Mr. Gjores em- 
phasized, is only about 170 grams 
per person (5.8 ounces), which is 
among the smallest in Europe, and 
if the need for imported grain is 
not filled, it is hard to see how the 
situation can be met. 

He added that Sweden is able, 
however, to offer certain un- 
rationed food products to the | 
European relief committees—pri- | 
marily salt fish. 
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SwIss EXrports 


Switzerland's exports in 1945 included 
chemical and pharmaceutical produets 
valued at 198,200,000 francs, according 
to official Swiss statistics. Exports of 
industrial chemicals were worth 15,600... 
000 francs and exports of dyes, 94.409. 
000 francs. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK To BE TREATED IN New 
PLANT, TUNISIA 


A plant which will treat phosphate 
rock with sodium sulfate is to be con. 
structed in Tunisia, according to a for. 
eign chemical magazine. It will be 
equipped with electric furnaces and jn 
1947 will be capable of producing 15,099 
metric tons of phosphate daily. 


IMPORTS INTO U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of 
chemicals and allied products in 194 
were valued at £18,562,101, according to 
the Board of Trade. Imports of these 
materials in 1944 had a valuation of 
£25,048,485, whereas those in 1938 totaled 
£13,612,693 


Construction 


DEVELOPMENTS IN QUEBEC PROVINCE, 
CANADA 


Projected investments in new indus- 
trial plants in the Montreal area of 
Canada amounted to $22,000,000 at the 
close of 1945. Approximately 100 in- 
dustrial enterprises were reported to be 
planning important expansions as soon 
as they could obtain factory space. 
Among the larger plants under construc- 
tion at the year’s end were a $1,000,000 
factory for a motor company and a $500,- 
000 plant for a cork and insulation firm. 

A 1,000-room hotel to cost between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 will be erected 
in Montreal as soon as conditions permit. 

Office space is at a premium in Mont- 
real. Although plans have been made to 
construct new office buildings, it is un- 
likely that many will be erected until it 
is more firmly established that a per- 
manent need for additional space exists. 

Construction contracts awarded for 
veterans’ homes in the Montreal area 
were valued at $2,300,000 at the end of 
1945. Planning authorities estimated 
that 50,000 new one-family dwellings 
would be erected during the next 5 years. 
The Garden City development in north- 
west Montreal will comprise about 1,000 
single-family dwellings to be built at 
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the rate of from 100 to 200 annually and 
a modern lay-out of streets, parks, play- 
grounds, and a civic shopping center. 

Public-works projects in Montreal 
during 1945 included a municipal filtra- 
tion plant and a wholesale food terminal 
market. A subway system eventually 
will be const ructed. 

Residential-building permits issued 
in the Province of Quebec during the 
first 8 months of 1945 totaled 5,186, of 
which 4,538 were for new const ruction. 

In order to meet the need for addi- 
tional skilled labor in the construction 
industry, the Province of Quebec (in 
cooperation with the Dominion Govern- 
ment) has established trade schools to 
train new workers. 


HousiInc SITUATION IN WINNIPEG, CANADA 


An acute housing shortage exists in 
Winnipeg, Canada, according to the 
Health Department of that city. Con- 
truction of dwellings and apartments 
during 1945 totaled 922, of which 80 per- 
cent were detached houses and the re- 
mainder apartments. The local authori- 
ties have endeavored to provide ‘emer- 
gency housing, and it was recorded in 
January that 161 families were housed 
in vacant stores, garages, churches, and 
public buildings. 

Building permits issued in Winnipeg 
during 1945 were valued at $10,311,707, 
compared with approximately $4,400,000 
during 1944. 


PLANS FOR APPAREL FACTORIES, DENMARK 


Several Danish apparel factories have 
made plans to erect a block of 10 or 12 
plants in the outskirts of Copenhagen. 
The plants will have a central heating 
plant. One building will contain a bank, 
a post office, trade-union offices, a meet- 
ing hall for the workmen, and shops or 
offices to be rented to concerns associated 
with the ready-to-wear apparel industry. 
Another building will have a day nursery, 
a kindergarten, and first-aid room. 


PROVISIONS FOR ENCOURAGING PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION, VENEZUELA 


Venezuela recently has undertaken to 
encourage construction of houses by pri- 
vate capital, by a decree dated February 
16, 1946, the preamble of which states 
that solution of the housing problem re- 
quires construction on a large scale, 
which can best be carried out by private 
capital. 

Provisions also incorporated in the de- 
cree were as follows: Rents will be con- 
trolled on all buildings whose construc- 
tion has terminated since the date of the 
decree, and returns will be based on spec- 
ified interest rates for each type of in- 
vestment. Where business and dwelling 
facilities are in the same building con- 
trol of rentals will be made by separately 
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applying the corresponding percentages. 
This control will be effective for 5 years. 
The Venezuelan Acting Ministers of Fi- 
nance and Development will be held re- 
sponsible for the execution of the 
decree. 

Annual interest rates considered offi- 
cial for various types of investments are: 
Dwellings valued at less than 40,000 bol- 
ivares, 9 percent; dwellings valued be- 
tween 40,000 and 60,000 bolivares, 8 per- 
cent; dwellings valued at more than 
60,000 bolivares, 7 percent; apartment 
houses, 11 percent; and commercial and 
industrial structures, 12 to 14 percent. 


ELIMINATION OF REAL-ESTATE TAXES ON 
DWELLINGS, CHILE 


As a means of stimulating private- 
dwelling construction in Chile, the Chil- 
ean Government recently passed a law 
exempting from real-estate taxes dwell- 
ings costing 600,000 pesos ($US19,365) or 
less, Whose construction was begun after 
January 1, 1946, and will be terminated 
before December 31, 1948. The usual 
taxes will be assessed for paving, sew- 
erage facilities, water supply, and simi- 
lar services However, during the pe- 
riod that dwellings are exempt from the 
real-estate assessment, taxes on the land 
will continue to be assessed and collected. 














First South American Con- 
gress on Petroleum 


The South American Petroleum 
Institute has announced the First 
South American Congress on Pe- 
troleum for the first week of March 
next year, at Lima, Peru, and its 
desire that interested organiza- 
tions in the United States send 
representatives. 

The agenda for this Congress 
cover the following general head- 
ings: 

1. Geology and petroleum exporta- 
tion. 

2. Petroleum production. 

3. Chemistry of petroleum. 

4. Petroleum refining. 

5. Transportation and storage of 
petroleum products. 

7. Supply and exchange of fuels. 

8. Hygiene in the oil industry 

9. Legislation and economics of the 
petroleum industry. 

10. Teaching in the oil industry. 


The Peruvian Section of the 
I. S. A. P. (P. O. Box 889, Lima, 
Peru), or the Executive Committee 
of the Petroleum Institute (P. O. 
Box 414, Montevideo, Uruguay), 
will be pleased to furnish further 
information concerning the Con- 
gress. 
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Chile has an estimated deficit of about 
360,000 dwellings. The employee and 
laboring classes of the population are 
chiefly affected. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


PLANS FOR MACHKUND HYDROELECTRIC 
PROJECT, INDIA 


Terms and conditions for the Mach- 
kund hydroelectric project in India have 
been agreed upon by the governments of 
Madras and Orissa. 

Seventy percent of the cost estimated 
at 75,000,000 rupees ($22,500,000), are to 
be provided by the Madras government 
and 30 percent by the Orissa government. 
Representation on the Joint Board of 
Control will be proportionate to the capi- 
tal contributed. The project, which in- 
volves harnessing the power of the 
Machkund River at the Doduma Falls 
where the river drops 550 feet, is ex- 
pected to develop 105,000 kilowatts of 
electric energy. 

The Madras government will be re- 
sponsible for construction and mainte- 
nance of the dam and the hydroelectric 
instaliation, and each government will 
assume responsibility for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of the 
transmission lines and the distribution 
systems in their respective territories. 
The location of the power house is to be 
on the Orissa side. 

Six years will be required to complete 
the project, but if no delay is experi- 
enced in securing plant and machinery, 
power is expected to be made available 
at the end of 4 years. 


Essential Oils 


PEPPERMINT PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
ARGENTINA 


Two varieties of mint are currently 
grown in Argentina: menta mitcham 
(Mentha piperita) and menta Japonesa 
(Mentha arvensis var. piperascens). 
During the 1945 season, 556 hectares 
were under cultivation, principally in the 
Province of Mendoza. 

The first mint cutting in Argentina is 
obtained in October, the next in Janu- 
ary, and the third in March. The Min- 
istry of Agriculture indicates that 
20,000, 18,000, and up to 14,000 kilo- 
grams of cuttings per hectare can be 
supplied by the first, second, and third 
harvests, respectively. Yields of pep- 
permint oil are said to average 15 to 20 
kilograms per hectare, the essential oil 
produced suffering a loss of 3 to 4 per- 
cent on rectification. 
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Argentine imports of peppermint oil 
in recent years have averaged about 
12,000 kilograms. It is used as follows: 
43.3 percent for toothpaste manufac- 
ture; 28.2 percent for candy; 9.9 percent 
for chewing gum; 1.1 percent for alco- 
holic beverages; 17.1 percent for gen- 
eral resale; and 0.4 percent for medicinal 
preparations. It is probable that much 
peppermint oil listed under “general re- 
sale” is utilized by the candy industry. 

Argentina has exported to the United 
States, during the past few years, im- 
portant quantities of alcoholic bever- 
ages and candy drops containing pep- 
permint. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
EXPORTS AND STOCKS, COLOMBIA 


Exports of coffee from Colombia in 
January 1946 amounted to 431,963 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each, as compared with 
491,703 sacks in December 1945 and 
362,252 sacks in January 1945. 

Buenaventura, Barranquilla, and Car- 
tagena stocks of coffee totaled 423,741 
sacks on February 28, as compared with 
426,166 sacks on January 31, 1946. It is 
estimated that there were between 
600,000 and 800,000 sacks of coffee, sold 
and unsold, in Colombia on March 11, 
1946. 

HONDURAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Honduras exported 1,739,022 pounds of 
washed coffee to the United States in the 
fourth quarter of 1945, as compared with 
2,406,413 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1944. In the same period 37,961 
pounds were shipped to British Honduras. 

It is reported that dealers in San Pedro 
Sula were receiving inquiries from Euro- 
pean houses, specifically in France and 
Denmark. One dealer was requested to 
ship 2,000 sacks to Palestine. These pro- 
posals were not being acted upon, it is 
said, because of inadequate shipping and 
because prices obtainable from Europe 
did not warrant the extra trouble and 
risk involved. 


NICARAGUAN EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Nicaragua dur- 
ing January 1946 amounted to 12,480 
bags (60 kilograms each) compared with 
13,503 bags in January 1945. In Feb- 
ruary, 35,503 bags were shipped—about 
35 percent more than in February 1945. 

From October 1, 1945, through Janu- 
ary 31, 1946, 26,215 bags of coffee were 
exported, a gain of about 71 percent from 
the 15,317 bags exported in the corre- 
sponding period of 194445. 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


ARGENTINE FRUIT HARVESTS AND EXPORTS 


Argentina’s 1944-45 fruit harvest was 
only fair, because of unfavorable weather 
and disease. The apple yield was good, 
but the production of pears, grapes, 
quinces, and cherries was less than dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

However, exports of fruit in the first 11 
months of 1945 were much higher than 
in the like period of 1944. Shipments of 
apples amounted to 17,314 metric tons— 
almost double the exports of the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
Despite a poor crop, exports of grapes in- 
creased from 1,737 metric tons in the 
January—November period of 1944 to 
3,048 tons in the corresponding period of 
1945. Pear shipments showed a smaller 
increase, as a result of the slump in 
domestic production and the fact that 
there was a somewhat greater price ad- 
vantage to the shipper from the sale of 
apples. 

Late in 1945, Argentine exporters were 
looking forward to larger shipments in 
view of the good production prospects 
prevailing for nearly all kinds of fruit 
and the unusually short 1945 apple crop 
in the United States, which opened new 
markets formerly supplied by the latter. 

At the insistence of both exporters and 
importers, the Argentine Government re- 
laxed its strict export-quality regulations 
to permit the exportation of apples below 
the usual quality tolerances to be used 
for jam and similar purposes. 


EXPORTS OF VEGETABLES AND FRUITs, 
HABANA, CUBA 


Exports of fresh vegetables from 
Habana, Cuba, in February 1946 
amounted to 17,000,000 pounds, approxi- 
mating the average February ship- 











Bolivian Plans for Purchas- 
ing Tractors 

The Bolivian Development Cor- 
poration plans to purchase 20 trac- 
tors together with all the equip- 
ment necessary for the clearing of 
land. The sum of $250,000 has been 
set aside for this purpose. 

High - quality Amazonian and 
river-forested lands in the Depart- 
ment of Santa Cruz near Montero 
need to be cleared for cultivating. 
The landowners are to be charged 
for operation of the equipment, 
together with a reasonable charge 
for depreciation. 

Clearing of this land also will 
make available sizable quantities of 
fine mahoganies and other woods. 
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ments of the prewar years 1939-4] and 
nearly three times as large as Febry 
1945 shipments of 6,000,000 pounds. 
Tomato exports in February 1946 totaleg 
15,500,000 pounds, exceeding the prewar 
February average of 13,100,000 poungs 
The recent increase in exports of fresh 
vegetables from Cuba is due Principally 
to the continued improvement in faci}. 
ities for direct shipment from Habang 
to the New York market. Although 
larger than in February 1945, Shipments 
of green peppers, eggplants, okra, gy. 
cumbers, and other vegetables were far 
below the prewar rate. 

Shipments from Habana of pineapple 
prematurely ripened by chemical treat. 
ment amounted to 6,600,000 pounds jp 
February 1946, as compared with 5,000. 
000 pounds during February 1945, Jp 
addition, 3,900,000 pounds of pineapples 
were exported from Sagua la Grande 
Other fresh fruits exported from Habana 
in small quantities were papayas, water. 
melons, and bananas. Total shipments 
of fruit from that port were 6,700,000 
pounds. 


MEXICAN WINTER VEGETABLES 


Severe cold waves in January and Feb- 
ruary 1946 damaged winter vegetables 
growing in Sinaloa, Mexico, for export 
to the United States. From the begin- 
ning of the 1945-46 season until February 
25 exports of vegetables totaled 3,246 car- 
loads, of which 2,353 were tomatoes, 276 
peas, 386 peppers, and 231 mixed vegeta- 
bles. A total of 4,622 carloads exported 
in the corresponding period of the 1944 
45 season comprised 3,894 carloads of 
tomatoes, 344 peas, 255 peppers, and 129 
carloads of mixed vegetables. 

A load of 680 to 780 lugs of tomatoes 
for each refrigerator car is the most de- 
sirable, thus providing adequate air space 
and ventilation. This year, however, be- 
cause of an acute shortage of cars, 4 
load has consisted of 1,040 lugs. Con- 
sidering the heavier load, it is estimated 
that this season’s shipments approximate 
the 4,328 cars loaded during the last 
season. 

Losses due to frost have made possible 
the loading of all vegetables available, 
and additional locomotives have facil- 
itated the moving of all cars when they 
have been loaded. The run from one 
production center—San Blas (Sinaloa)— 
has been taking less than 48 hours, while 
last year 4 to 8 days were required. 

At the beginning of March 1946 Mexi- 
can growers were being cautioned to ship 
only well-selected and well-packed toma- 
toes, in order to compete with United 
States produce entering the market. It 
is reported that approximately 50 per- 
cent of the tomatoes shipped up to the 
last of March ranged from low-grade 
Choice to culls. 
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shipped to the United States in 1945 were 
C grade. 

Canadian export statistics include 
hatching eggs, under the heading “Ani- 
mal products, n. o. p.” Previous to 1945 
exports of this commodity were not re- 
corded. Last year, however, a sudden 
interest in Canadian hatching eggs arose 
in the United States, and export permits 
were issued for more than 40,000 cases— 
about double the number of shell eggs 
for consumption shipped to the United 
States. It is not known what proportion 
of the eggs were actually shipped, but 
presumably most of them moved across 
the border. The bulk of this business 
was between British Columbia and the 
Pacific Coast States, but other Provinces 
also participated. Prince Edward Island 
is knoyv'n to have found a market for 
about 16,000 hatching eggs in Delaware 
and Maryland. 

Exports of Canadian poultry were un- 
usually large in 1944 and 1945 as a result 
of purchases by the United States Army. 
Cancellation of this contract at the end 
of the war did not have an adverse effect 
upon the poultry market, because of the 
almost simultaneous resumption of meat 
rationing in Canada, which placed un- 
usually heavy demands upon poultry 
supplies. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Exports of dressed and undressed poul- 
try from Canada in the years 1939 to 
1945 are shown in the following table: 


Lrports of Dressed and Undressed Poultry 
from Canada 





{In thousands of pounds] 
United United 
otal be epee oO 
Year rota! States Kingdom ther 
1939 2, 788 2 2, 315 171 
1940 1, 38 212 779 395 
1941 791 79] 
1942 1, S76 834 1,042 
1943 707 10 SS Hay 
1944 16, 117 13, 762 2, 165 1, 190 
1945 11, 162 10, 414 748 





Less than 500 


Permits for the export of poultry were 
not being granted last fall, pending the 
building up of a backlog of 18,000,000 
pounds of dressed poultry in cold stor- 
age. This figure had not been reached 
by January 1, 1946, when poultry stocks 
are usually at or near their seasonal 
point. Consequently, if rationing of 
other types of meat remains in effect 
throughout the current year, there prob- 
ably will not be any exportable surplus 
of dressed poultry until late fall. 

Exports of baby chicks to the United 
States, which became so important in 














Dutch Say Their Tobacco Industry Is “On Road To Recovery” 


Netherlands cigar manufacturers are confident that they will be able to 
export 50,000,000 cigars to the United States during 1946 and another 
50,000,000 to other countries, mainly to South America and South Africa, 
says a statement by the Netherlands Information Bureau. Production of 
these cigars was reportedly made possible because of the large quantities 
of tobacco from the Netherlands Indies which had been stored in England 
and which were released to the Dutch tobacco industry. 

Export of so large a quantity of cigars—four times higher than the figure 
for 1939—does not imply an abundance of tobacco for Dutch home con- 
sumption. The 4-year elimination of the Netherlands Indies as a source 
of supply has left the tobacco industry in Holland practically without raw 
materials. Before the war, the Indies tobaccos made up about 50 percent 
of the material used by the industry, the Information Bureau notes. Cigar 
manufacturers and makers of pipe tobacco were the principal buyers. 
Cigarette and shag manufacturers depended mainly on import from Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Maryland, and for a smaller part on tobacco from the 
Near East. 

The Netherlands Indies tobacco consists of two kinds—Java tobacco, used 
as filler, and the Sumatra leaf, famous as a wrapper and topleaf. The 
Dutch cigar industry used 30 percent of the Java product and 15 percent of 
the Sumatra tobacco, while the remainder was sold to foreign countries. In 
1939, Dutch cigar makers produced 1,700,000,000 cigars, of which only 
23,000,000 were exported. During the last few decades, cigarette consump- 
tion also has increased—28 percent since 1925—without, however, making 
any inroads on the use of cigars. The cigarette industry produced 5,000,- 
000,000 cigarettes in 1939, while imports of foreign-made cigarettes amounted 
to 573,000,000. There was almost no export of this product. Manufacture 
of pipe and chewing tobacco totaled 28,000,000 pounds, of which some 
25 percent was exported. 
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1945, totaled 848,612 for the year. An 
other 1,268 were exported to other 
destinations. 


MARKETS FOR ARGENTINE Eg¢s 


Exports of eggs from Argentina in the 
marketing year ended June 30, 1945, 
amounted to 1,295,790 cases of 30 dozen 
each. Of this quantity, approximately 79 
percent were shipped in dried form. As 
in the past few years, the United King. 
dom was the principal importer by , 
wide margin, followed by Switzerland 
Spain, and Latin American countries. 

Under the stimulus of much higher 
prices, exports of eggs from Argentina 
during the 1945-46 season were expected 
to total 1,509,000 cases of 30 dozen each, 

In order to prevent a serious decline in 
the operation of domestic egg drying 
plants and to insure the availability of 
eggs to other European countries, the 
Argentine Government declined to ay. 
thorize shipment, in shell form, of more 
than 25 percent of the exportable sur. 
plus. It reserved for the British Ministry 
of Food only two-thirds of the estimated 
surplus ‘(aside from takings by neutrals 
and Latin American countries) instead 
of all, as requested 


Furs 


SHEEPSKINS CONVERTED INTO “PLAstTic” 
FurS, CANADA 


A newly constructed plant in Mon- 
treal, Canada, has begun practical com- 
mercial application of a process for con- 
verting ordinary sheepskins into dura- 
ble, attractive, “plastic” furs, states a 
Dominion publication. 

This process, invented a few years ago 
and used by the United States armed 
forces during the war, is described as 
follows: Tanned sheared skins, on which 
the wool may vary from one-half to 1% 
inches in length, are saturated with hy- 
drogen-chloride gas and other chemicals 
forming an acid which works on the 
keratin molecules, the basic component 
of all hair. Hydrolysis, consisting of 4 
separating of the molecular chains into 
two kinds (amino and imino) is the 
second step, after which an_ organic 
chemical, formaldehyde, is applied to the 
softened hairs causing a molecular weld- 
ing to take place. Next, a highly reac- 
tive coal-tar substance, cresol, is used 
and the skin becomes fur. 

Pelts processed in this way are said t 
be waterproof and mothproof and es 
tremely durable. When applied to only 
the outer half-inch of the hairs the cold- 
insulating properties of the pelt are pre- 
served, but if lighter weights are desired 
the process can be extended to the entire 
depth of the hair. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN INDIA 


At a conference on hides, skins, and 
leather—convened by the Indian Com- 
merce Department at New Delhi—the 
general opinion prevailed that it was 
more desirable for India to export proc- 
essed goods than leather raw materials, 
according to reports in the foreign 
press. It was suggested, however, that 
exports be permitted and that India take 
advantage of favorable opportunities to 
sell both raw materials and finished 
goods. Markets in the Middle East were 
particularly anxious to obtain such sup- 
plies, it was stated. 

The following broad _ indications 
emerged from the conference: 

As a result of the war, the leather econ- 
omy of India changed radically. Tan- 
ning capacity and ability to manufac- 
ture leather goods increased considera- 
bly, in consequence of which India was 
able to utilize many more raw hides and 
skins than was possible before the war. 
Consequently, it might not be feasible 
to export as many raw hides and skins, 
unless increased supplies were forth- 
coming. 

There was not much demand in India 
for heavy hides. 

As the export demand for raw and 
tanned hides and skins and for leather 
manufactures was quite large, it was felt 
that every encouragement should be 
given to their exports, consistent with 
the needs of the internal economy. 

Tanning as a cottage industry ex- 
panded considerably during the war, 
giving remunerative employment to 
thousands. In order to insure continued 
employment and to foster this industry, 
adequate raw-material supplies should 
be made available to the tanning in- 
dustry. 

The publication, after making the 
aforementioned report, stated that 
there had been a demand for colored 
sole leather in Cawnpore, India. 


Leather and Manufactures 
LEATHER PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Leather production in France declined 
2,865 metric tons during December 1945 
from 3,185 tons during November, re- 
ports the French press. This decrease 
was caused by the shortage of electricity 
and coal. 


GERMAN PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR 


Production of footwear in the Ameri- 
can Zone of occupation, Germany, is 
Proceeding on a larger scale, states a 
European trade publication. More than 
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Norway Plans Large Electro-Iron Works 


Following 8 months of careful investigation, the Norwegian Government 
Commission named to prepare plans for a large-scale iron works has pre- 
sented its report. With a prewar consumption of over 300,000 tons of iron 
and steel yearly, 90 percent of which was imported, Norway, with ore deposits 
of its own and abundant electric power, considers a domestic iron industry 
one of the primary postwar projects, says the Norwegian Information 
Service. 

The site chosen for the new industry is Mo i Rana in Nordland Province 
north of Trondheim. Power for the new furnaces can be supplied, for the 
first period, by the Glomfjord power stations providing 80,000 kw. of cheap 
electricity sufficient for producing 200,000 tons of rolled iron products yearly. 
Although the new plant will supply but half of the country’s needs, which 
may reach 400,000 tons yearly by 1950, an expansion program is expected to 
eventually raise production to meet this figure. An expanded domestic ship- 
building program together with the increasing demand for structural steel 
and special machine steel is one of the major factors demanding the early 
completion of the new project, in the Norwegian view. 

Norway has three iron-ore ranges of sufficient size to supply the new 
plant: Sydvaranger in Finnmark, Dunderland, near Mo i Rana, and Fosdalen 
in Trondelag. Ore from these ranges is sufficient to cover all immediate 
needs. 

The proposed site would seem to be a logical choice. In addition to the 
power from the Glomfjord works, the Rosaaga River in the immediate 
vicinity is one of the best potential sources of cheap power in Norway and 
can be developed gradually to meet the increasing needs of the new plant. 
While iron deposits in Rana and Elsfjord, also close to the proposed site, 
are Norway’s largest, neither the Rosaaga River nor the Rana range have 
yet been developed, and production during the first period cannot be based 
on the district’s peculiar advantages. 

According to the proposed plan, the new iron works will constitute Nor- 
way’s boldest venture in this field, involving an expenditure of 206,000,000 
crowns during the first construction period, to be made within 31% years. 
It is expected that 1,500 men will be employed on the project and that the 
new plant will provide jobs for 1,400 employees with technicians and skilled 
laborers to be trained in Norway, Sweden, and England. This new indus- 
try for northern Norway will, it is felt, do much to bolster the new economic 
foundations of the Nazi-ravaged northern provinces. 

The plan calls for a State grant of 66,000,000 crowns, 80,000,000 crowns in 
capital stock, and a 20,000,000-crown loan, with the State holding a majority 
of the shares in the proposed corporation. 

The report has been turned over to the Industrial Directorate, the Finance 
Department, and the Commerce Department for review, and will be sub- 
mitted to the Norwegian Parliament in the near future, says the Royal 
Norwegian Information Service in New York City. 








100 factories were reported in February 
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Although tanners in the Netherlands 


to have resumed operations, and plants 
in One center were producing at the rate 
of 30,000 pairs of footwear monthly. 


LEATHER SUPPLIES, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The outlock for leather supplies for the 
South African footwear industry gen- 
erally is not encouraging, reports a for- 
eign publication. In February manu- 
facturers were particularly concerned 
about the shortage of lining leathers, 
shipments from the United Kingdom 
having been delayed by strikes. 

Footwear manufacturers were unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining any calf leathers. 


(chief prewar source) had been ap- 
proached, they were unable to accept or- 
ders. 

Shipments of upper leathers from the 
United Kingdom during 1946 were ex- 
pected to be regular, if not large. Indi- 
cations are that manufacturers will look 
to the United Kingdom for supplies of 
many fine leathers, as well as to India 
which formerly was the chief supplier 
of such types. 


FOOTWEAR, NORWAY 


Although the shortage of footwear in 
Norway has been relieved, rationing will 
continue for at least another year, ac- 
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cording to the Norwegian Minister of 
Supply—reports a European trade jour- 
nal. 

Footwear production in January was 
about 80 percent of the prewar rate, the 
Minister stated. 


Hides and Skins 


ExPoRTS OF SHEEPSKINS AND LAMBSKINS, 
AUSTRALIA 


During the last 2 months of 1945, ex- 
ports of sheepskins and lambskins from 
Australia included the following types: 
Shearlings with wool on, 418,136 pounds; 
half-wooled sheepskins, 6,796,863 
pounds; full-wooled sheepskins, 1,050,715 
pounds; and lambskins with wool on, 
33,658 pounds. In addition, 600,011 
sheepskins without wool, valued at 
£A45,398, were exported. 


SHORTAGE OF Raw MATERIALS, PALESTINE 


Tanneries in Palestine have experi- 
enced difficulty in obtaining enough raw 
materials to keep production equal to 
that of the past 2 years, reports a for- 
eign trade publication. In February 
1946, many of the more than 30 tanner- 
ies in that country were practically idle. 

The shortage of raw hides and tanned 
leathers forced some factories to use 
goatskins, lambskins, and even camel 
skins, as well as domestic hides. The re- 
pairers’ trade also found diffculty in ac- 
quiring suitable materials. 


Exports, REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


Panama exported 24891 cattle hides 
valued at $146,404 during 1945, com- 
pared with 19,544 pieces worth $111,149 
during 1944. Shipments to Mexico rep- 
resented about 90 percent of hide exports 
in 1945 and approximately 85 percent 
during 1944. 


Tanning Materials 


EXPORTS OF QUEBRACHO EXTRACT, PARA- 
GUAY 


Quebracho-extract exports from Para- 
guay to the United States weighed 918,857 
kilograms and were valued at $117 307 
during the first 2 months of 1946. This 
was a decrease of 64 percent in weight 
from exports, in the like period of 1945, 
of 2 552,011 kilograms valued at $219 514. 
Despite this decline, quebracho extract 
accounted for 49 percent of Paraguay’s 
exports to the United States. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


CoKE OVEN, U. K. 


A coke oven with capacity to carbonize 
1,600 tons of coal a day has been ordered 
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from a company in Manchester, Great 
Britain, for the Indian Iron & Steel Co., 
Ltd. The foreign press reports that the 
cost of the work will exceed £1,000,000. 


RAYON-SPINNING AND PAPER-MAKING 
PLANT, INDIA 


Machinery for what will probably be 
the first rayon-spinning and transpar- 
ent-paper-making plant in India is to be 
supplied by British and Swiss manufac- 
turers. The British press reported the 
value of the contract at £500,000 to £750,- 
000. 

The project is supported by the gov- 
ernment of Travancore which, in addi- 
tion to subscribing 3,000,000 rupees as 
capital, has agreed to lease the land for 
the factory at a nominal rate and to sup- 
ply Eetta bamboo from the forests of 
North Travancore. 


IMPORTS, VENEZUELA 


The volume of general machinery and 
parts imported in 1945 through the port 
of La Guaira, Venezuela, increased in 
volume to 6,235,256 kilograms from the 
2,651,153 kilograms imported in 1944. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS, LEEWARD ISLANDS, B. W. I. 


During the war years there was a 
marked reduction in the value of imports 
of drugs and medicinals from the United 
States into the Leeward Islands, British 
West Indies. Imports from Canada 
made conspicuous gains. 

Total imports of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals in 1943, the latest year for 
which statistics are available, were val- 
ued at £15,460 of which only £602 worth 
were from the United States, compared 
with £5,572 from British North America. 
In 1939, when such imports were valued 
at £9,146, those from the United States 
were worth £1,1895, and from British 
North America, £1,556. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


First MOTION-PICTURE STUDIO, CANADA 


The first motion-picture studio to be 
established in Canada primarily for pro- 
duction purposes is now nearing comple- 
tion, according to the Canadian press. 

The studio is situated just outside 
Toronto on a site previously occupied by 
a war plant. With an area of 15 acres, 
the location provides ample room for 
future expansion. The plant now in- 
cludes a production studio; 35 mm. and 
16 mm. recording and projection rooms; 
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a completely equipped laboratory; art 
editing, and script departments; faci). 
ities for animation and foreign-language 
dubbing; and offices. Equipment js of 
the latest design. 

For the time being the studio will spe. 
cialize in educational, training, sales, and 
advertising films, chiefly of one- or two. 
reellengths. Production items, however 
will also include film strips for commer. 
cial concerns, national organizations 
trade associations, government bureaus 
and other nontheatrical users, The 
films will be both rented and sold, the 
company not only providing distribution 
but supplying projection equipment if 
desired. 

One of the projects of the studio will 
be the production of children’s films, 4 
Canadian section of the Odeon Movie 
Clubs, an Empire-wide organization for 
providing motion pictures suitable for 
children, was started in September. The 
new firm will handle the Canadian eng 
of the business. It will likewise he 
equipped to provide Canadian news-reg} 
coverage or shorts dealing with current 
events for Empire-wide distribution. 

In order to meet the requirements of 
the Canadian market, production fagjj. 
ities are to be set up on a bilingual basis 
with sound films being produced simuy- 
taneously in English and French 
Equipment has also been provided for the 
production of film material for markets 
in Europe and other areas with which 
Canada anticipates developing trade re- 
lations. 

Plans are reported as being under way 
for the construction of new theaters and 
the formation of a Canadian distributing 
agency for British and selected French 
motion pictures. 


INDUSTRY TRENDS, CEYLON 


Films produced by companies in the 
United States are expected to retain 
their popularity in Ceylon, according to 
members of the trade on the island. It 
is probable that the bulk of the pictures 
shown locally will continue to be im- 
ported from the United States. 

Trends in the industry point to expan- 
sion, the introduction of dubbing in the 
native languages, and a wider use of 
educational and scientific films. 

The innovation of dubbing English 
language films with local dialects—such 
as Singhalese, Tamil, and Hindustani— 
is being planned by the operator of 8 
large chain of theaters. He likewise in- 
dicated his intention of erecting four 
new theaters in the Colombo area and 
showing many more “shorts” of an edu- 
cational, technical, industrial, and scien- 
tific nature. The use of 16 mm. film has 
been growing in Ceylon, and it is thought 
that film companies may look forward 
to a time when their market for prints 
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and projection equipment will include 
the most remote parts of the island. 

The Department of Education of 
Ceylon now has two traveling motion- 
picture vans equipped with 16 mm. sound 
projectors for showing films of an educa- 


tional nature. In order to reach the 
greatest possible audience, the English 
commentary to the picture is toned 
down, and a Singhalese, Tamil, or Hin- 
dustani commentary substituted through 
a loud-speaker system. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


EXPORTS, HONDURAS 


Exports of precious metals front Hon- 
duras during the fourth quarter of 1945 
totaled $552,909 (U. S. currency) com- 
pared with $841,965 during the third 
quarter. 

Fourth - quarter exports — approxi- 
mately the total production—consisted 
of 2,711 troy ounces of doré bullion, gold 
content, valued at $94,871; 630,038 troy 
ounces, doré bullion, silver content, 
worth $448 026; and 233 troy ounces of 
gold bullion, $10,011. 


ImporTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION, U. K. 


Nearly all of the imports of nonferrous. 


ores into the United Kingdom during 
1945 were smaller than in 1944 or 1938, 
according to the British press. An- 
timony-, molybdenum-, and tin-ore im- 
ports in 1945, however, increased over 
similar imports in 1944, and titanium- 
ore imports in 1945 were larger than 
those of either 1944 or 1938. Amounts of 
each ore imported in 1945 as compared 
with the other 2 years were as follows: 


Imports Into the United Kingdom 


[In tons] 





Ore 1938 1944 194) 





Antimony 1 
Bauxite 24¢ 
Chrome 3 


) 9, 496 
4 172, 146 | 162, 350 

37, +L SO, 768 

Copper 29, 62 19, 890 
Manganese : ; 192, 715 315, 251 315. 008 
1,§ 1, 062 

44, 839 
2A, 510 
6, 199 3, 736 
158, 673 


Molybdenum ; 
Tin 55, 492 
Titanium 
Tungsten 10, 433 
Zine... 157, 319 





Non-ferrous-metal imports evidenced 
an almost universal downward trend in 
1945 as compared with the years 1944 
and 1938. Exports in 1945, on the other 
hand, although considerably lower gen- 
erally than in 1938, were almost uniform- 
ly higher than in the preceding year. 
The only information available on anti- 
mony shows that 1,304 tons were im- 
Ported in 1938. The imports and exports 
of representative metals follow: 
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Metal Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom 
Imports Exports 
Principal metals Te A atin in RE Oates jaca as 
1938 | 1944 1945 | 1938 | 1944 | 1945 

| | | 

- os eee = ii nen: ——. | 
Aluminum and alloys, ingots, ete.......---- tons..| 46,206 | 156,691 | 21,667 1, 507 | 25 3, 290 
Aluminum, sheets, strips, plates, bars, ete. OB. .01 4, 443 27, 272 4 2, 923 | 71 2, 926 
po | eae . -.-Ibs_.| 816, 645 786, 301 See SES See rant 

3 eee patie do___.|1, 061, 571 453, 394 | 839,201 |_......._- keeper Be RE 9 SS 

Cobalt and alloys.......---- -do....| 919,327 |3, 669,328 |2,018, 507 |.....----- inate sada 
ORUEMPS as ocsco.<e : _...tons..| 348,093 | 464,400 | 193,391 | 14, 833 2, 062 9, 406 
Copper-base alloys... - do....| | 5,899 1,113 268} 14,253 3, 029 9, 342 
ae . ..--d0...-| 410,282 | 224,894 | 176,630 14, 790 3, 935 11, 249 
Magnesium : . ee ee 1, 611 20, 306 1 GRD love aki rideawscanenteasasatan 
eS a ales Hien Nltio wn 20, 548 352 157 14, 829 2, 145 5, 050 
Platinum and alloys ne mr Ss 1, 382 | 1, 557 28, 939 100 4, 701 
Tin ingots........ ..-.-tons 11, 744 |---- . 57 12, 281 3, 147 8, 761 
Zine a ee | 165,049 119,318 | 97,682 | 5, 710 839 3, 770 
Tin solder idaho a? Sets, Miia Memos wis) at | 1,957 469 1, 192 

| 





Consumption of the major part of non- 
ferrous metals in the United Kingdom in 
1945 was lower than in 1944; the ton- 
nage of principal nonferrous metals uti- 
lized in the 2 years was as follows: 


Nonferrous-Metal Consumption in the 
United Kingdom 





{In tons] 
Metal 1944 | 1945 
Copper... | 348, 139 288, 613 
Zine 184, 241 173, 323 
Lead... 205, 384 223, 591 
7, 18, 435 16, 396 
Nickel. - aid 12, 420 8, 388 
Cadmium... a 377 439 
Antimony : . 4,772 5, 258 
Cohalt. j i asbuaall 787 648 
SSI ae 861 490 








Paper and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Nearly 90 percent of the paper mills 
in central and southern Italy were in 
operation early in 1946. Production was 
at a low rate, however, as a consequence 
of a shortage of all basic supplies re- 
quired. Only low-grade waste paper was 
being utilized. 


INDUSTRY SITUATION IN POLAND 


Poland’s 1946 paper production is es- 
timated at about 165,000 short tons. 
Early in the year there were no exports 
of paper except of sacks filled with ce- 
ment. Greaseproof, board, and other 
items, however, probably will be exported 
in minor quantities in the latter part 
of 1946. More substantial quantities of 
cement and sugar sacking, glassine, ciga- 
rette, and special papers are planned 
for export in 1947-48. 

Poland’s pulp and paper mills, now 
under Government control, are making 
an effort to repair the severe damages 
of the war. Some pulp mills were almost 
completely destroyed. This is true of 
one large new mill which operated only 
from 1935 to 1939. Plans are being made 
to rebuild the plant which it is hoped 


will be producing viscose pulp by 1947- 
48. The country’s limited pulp produc- 
tion in 1946 will be utilized by domestic 
mills. About 16,500 to 22,000 short tons 
of viscose pulp—expected to be produced 
this year—may be available for sale. 

In eastern Poland the wood available 
for pulp is predominantly spruce. Two 
or three new sulfate mills to make 
bleached kraft by the Kamyr system are 
planned for western Poland (Pomerania 
and Silesia) where pulpwood resources 
are mainly pine. Not only the new mills, 
but all former mills which have to be re- 
built, will have facilities to make bleached 
pulps. 

The paper mills are in much better 
condition than the pulp mills. Out of 
44 paper mills in old Poland, 41 are in 
limited operation. There are also 36 pa- 
per mills in Silesia and Pomerania—a 
total of 77 mills in Poland in varying de- 
grees of operation. By 1947-48, all 80 
mills are expected to be operating at 
reasonably good capacity with an annual 
output of about 550,000 short tons. 

A fairly large experimental paper ma- 
chine is being moved from Dresden to 
the Experimental Laboratory at Wloc- 
lawek, which is being rebuilt and 
equipped. A program of technical-paper 
research is being planned for the Uni- 
versity at Lodz, later to be moved to 
Warsaw. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum and products 
into Brazil during November 1945 were: 
Crude petroleum, 29 metric tons; Diesel 
oil, 1,909 tons; kerosene, 239 tons; re- 
fined lubricating oils, 1,923 tons. All 
these items came from the United States. 
There were no imports of gasoline or 
fuel oil during November. 


MADAGASCAR’S JANUARY IMPORTS 


January imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts into Madagascar were: Gasoline, 
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230.2 metric tons; kerosene, 97.1 tons; 
other motor fuels, 32.7 tons; and lubri- 
cating oils and greases, 0.4 metric ton. 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Petroleum output in the Poza Rica, 
Naranjos, and Panuco fields of Mexico 
during February amounted to 3,030,183 
barrels, compared with the 3,037,724 bar- 
rels produced in January. The daily 
average, however, exhibited a substantial 
rise, working out at 108,228 barrels, com- 
pared with 97,991 barrels for January. 

Stocks. in the fields and at terminals 
in the northern zone totaled 3,998,415 
barrels on February 28, against 3,992,929 
barrels on January 31. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, VENEZUELA 


In producing an estimated 323,361,253 
barrels of petroleum during 1945, Vene- 
zuela bettered the 1944 total of 255,- 
549,128 barrels by 26.5 percent, and easily 
retained second place among the world’s 
leading oil-producing countries. Com- 
pared with 1942, when production 
slumped to 147,402,000 barrels, the 1945 
output represents a gain of almost 120 
percent. 

During 1945, the western Venezuelan 
oilfields still accounted for the major 
proportion of production, but the eastern 
fields have been rapidly developing as a 
potential source of equal and perhaps 
greater supply. 

The overwhelming influence of petro- 
leum on the economy of Venezuela is 
emphasized by inspection of the export 
figures. It is estimated that Venezuela’s 
exports during 1945 amounted to 50,- 
364,000 metric tons, valued at 1,026,000,- 
000 bolivares. To these totals, petroleum 
exports contributed 50,300,000 metric 
tons and 965,000,000 bolivares, or more 
than 99 percent and 94 percent, respec- 
tively. 


Rubber and 
Products 


COLOMBIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of rubber and products into 
Colombia during January included: Syn- 
thetic rubber, 56,407 pounds; belting, 
16,202 pounds; hose, 33,424 pounds; pack- 
ing, 5,825 pounds; 1,897 automobile tires, 
of which 1,512 were retreads; 699 truck 
and bus tires; 783 automobile tubes; and 
711 truck and bus tubes. Other rubber 
products imported were valued at $15,- 
129. 

EXPORTS FROM BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of crude rubber from British 
Guiana during 1945 amounted to 250,256 
pounds, a decline of 13 percent from the 
288,570 pounds exported in 1944. All 
exports were to the United States. 
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Balata exports fell off more sharply— 
1945 shipments of 646,580 pounds were 
34 percent less than the 1944 figure of 
984,274 pounds. Balata, exports went 
chiefly to the United Kingdom. 

All the January 1946 crude-rubber ex- 
ports from British Guiana (15.4 long 
tons) were to the United States. Crude- 
rubber exports in December’ 1945 
amounted to 13.6 tons. 


EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


Exports of crude rubber from Nica- 
ragua to the United States amounted to 
127.1 metric tons in July 1945, compared 
with 47.7 tons in June 1945, and 113.9 
tons in July 1944. 


Shipbuilding 


CANADIAN SHIPBUILDERS RECEIVE FOREIGN 
ORDERS 


Shipbuilders in Montreal and other 
parts of Canada are being contacted by 
European and Asiatic shipping com- 
panies for the construction of cargo 
ships, states a British trade journal. 
Eight ships are being completed for 
France and six for Brazil, and requests 
for bids have come from Poland, China, 
Norway, and the Netherlands. 

A contract for the construction of 15 
fishing vessels to cost $5,000,000 was 
awarded by the French Maritime Com- 
mission to shipyards at Sorel, Quebec. 


SHIPS TO DELIVER ROLLING STOCK TO 
EGYPT 


The Egyptian State Railways is to 
have a fleet of ships to bring rolling stock 
and other supplies to Egypt, states a 
British trade journal. In addition to 
forming the nucleus of an Egyptian 
merchant marine, the fleet will reduce 
transport costs, and will speed the de- 
livery of badly needed railway replace- 
ments. 


SWEDEN’S MERCHANT MARINE 


An increase of 41,000 tons gross in 
Sweden’s merchant marine is reported 
by the foreign press for 1945, bringing 
the total at the end of the year to 1,598,- 
000 tons gross. The increase was entirely 
in motor vessels, steam tonnage having 
shown a decrease. Of Sweden’s 2,069 
merchant vessels at the end of 1945, 679 
were steamers, 580 were motor vessels, 
808 were auxiliary vessels, and 2 were 
sailing ships. The 1945 total showed a 
reduction of 23 vessels from the total at 
the end of 1944. 


CONSTRUCTION IN U. K..’Ss SHIPYARDS 


A substantial tonnage of merchant 
shipping was under construction in the 
United Kingdom at the end of 1945, 
sufficient orders having been accepted to 
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keep the industry occupied for Severg] 


years. Included are passenger and 
cargo liners, cargo tramps, tankers, col. 
liers, tugs, and ships for other Special 
purposes. 

The 261,000 gross tons of merchant 
ships launched in the last quarter of 
1945 equaled the quarterly average for 
1938. Excluding vessels of less than 10 
tons, the volume of merchant ships yp. 
der construction in Great Britain at the 
end of December 1945 was reported to 
be as large as at any time since 1939. 

An increased capacity for merchant 
ships is anticipated as building berths 
are relinquished by naval craft. Some 
concern is felt, however, over the ade. 
quacy of supplies of steel and other ma. 
terials. 

AltHtough most of the building has 
been for British shipowners, some 250,009 
tons deadweight were under construe. 
tion for other European countries, plus 
some for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Toward the end of the year some orders 
were received from British Dominions 
and South American countries. 

Shipping undergoing or awaiting re. 
pair, conversion, or _ reconversion ip 
United Kingdom ports throughout 1945 
totaled 2,200,000 to 3,200,000 gross tons. 


Special Products 


NUMBER OF RADIO SETS INCREASED, 
SWITZERLAND 


The number of radio sets licensed in 
Switzerland as of December 31, 1945, 
approximated 850,000, states the Swiss 
press. At the end of December 1944 
there were 819,502 licensed radio sets, 
On the basis of the 1945 figure, Switzer- 
land would have one radio set for every5 
persons, or 80 sets for every 100 families. 


SHORTAGE OF SPECTACLE LENSES, 
BRISTOL, U. K. 


There is an acute shortage of spectacle 
lenses in Bristol and nearby sections of 
the United Kingdom, according to re- 
ports by the local trade. Individuals re- 
cently have had to wait as long as 6 weeks 
for their spectacles. The difficulties are 
attributed to a shortage of technicians 
and the fact that 30 percent more peo- 
ple are wearing spectacles than before 
the war. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN PANAMA 


The current building boom in Panama, 
which resulted in the issuance of build- 
ing permits for construction valued a 
approximately $8,000,000 in the Province 
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of Panama and more than $2,000,000 in 


the Province of Colon during the year 
1945, has led one of the clay-products 
companies to undertake considerable im- 
provements to its plant and equipment. 

Immediate plans include the erection 
of a 150-foot ceramic tunnel kiln for 
structural clay products, a 111-foot kiln 
for wall tile, and the installation of vari- 
ous auxiliary machinery, such as 
plungers, sieves, and presses, now on or- 
der in the United States. Contemplated 
changes should double the daily produc- 
tion of the plant, officials state. 

Between 1940 and 1945 the structural 
tile plant of the company increased its 
annual production from 1,200 tons to 
1,500 tons and the wall tile plant stepped 
up its output of wall tile units and fit- 
tings or equivalent sanitary ware from 
150,000 to 200,000 tons annually. The 
company has spent more than $240,000 
on improvements in the past 4 years and 
will invest $80,000 for changes in 1946. 


PRODUCTION OF KAOLIN, U. S. S. R. 


The resumption of production of high- 
grade kaolin in the Dniepropetrovsk 
Oblast is reported in the Soviet press. 
The plant, which produces the best 
kaolin in Russia, was destroyed during 
enemy occupation. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


MILL CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION, 
BRAZIL 


Mill consumption of cotton in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in 1945 amounted to 78,000 
metric tons, according to the Bolsa de 
Mercadorias de Sao Paulo, as compared 
with 80,700 metric tons in 1944. Produc- 
tion of cotton piece goods totaled 353,- 
351,162 linear meters, or approximately 
1 percent less than the 1944 output of 
357,249,000 meters. In addition, mills 
turned out 4,769,593 blankets, 1,797,520 
bedspreads, and 3,768,502 towels in 1945 
as compared with 1944 production of 
4,701,251 blankets, 1,415,128 bedspreads, 
and 3,064,702 towels. 

As of December 31, 1945, stocks of cot- 
ton in the hands of spinners amounted 
to 28.374 metric tons, compared with 
27,822 metric tons on the corresponding 
date in 1944, Spindles in operation in 
the State at that time numbered 1,036,- 
802; an additional 37,551 spindles were 
reported idle. 


MILL ConsuMPTION INCREASED, CANADA 


During January 1946, Canadian cotton 
mills opened 33,248 bales (of 500 pounds 
each), an increase of approximately 10 
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percent over average monthly consump- 
tion in 1945, states a Dominion publica- 
tion. February openings at 33,598 bales 
were even larger. This favorable im- 
provement in mill consumption is be- 
lieved to reflect the generally better 
labor situation. If no further difficulties 
arise, it is believed that expansion will 
continue at least until the mid-year. 

Meanwhile, cotton yarn and cloth 
prices were raised to compensate for a 
reduction of 4 cents per pound in subsidy 
payments on raw cotton paid by the 
Canadian Government to the Canadian 
cotton manufacturers as a price-control 
measure. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MOZAMBIQUE’S COTTON 
INDUSTRY 


Although in recent years cotton has 
become a major export of Mozambique, 
development of the industry has not been 
the result of natural growth. Definite 
encouragement by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment took form in 1938 with the divi- 
sion of the colony into concession areas 
in each of which one company was given 
a 10-year monopoly to supply seeds to 
native growers, to purchase and process 
the entire crop, and to sell it overseas. 
Eleven companies, all with headquarters 
in Lisbon, have been granted such mo- 
nopolies. 

Over-all administrative control is ex- 
ercised by the Portuguese Government 
through the Junta de Exportacao do Al- 
godao Colonial, an autonomous agency, 
which maintains branches in several 
centers of population. 

All cotton produced in the colony dur- 
ing the war years was assigned to Por- 
tugal, but internal and external trans- 
portation conditions often prevented ex- 
portation of the crop. Much cotton was 
lost in the interior because insufficient 
warehousing forced the storage of baled 
cotton in the open where tropical climate 
conditions actively contributed to its de- 
terioration. Nevertheless, exports of cot- 
ton climbed to 23,880 metric tons in 1944 
as compared with a meager 5,186 tons in 
1940. 

The outlook for Mozambique cotton is 
uncertain at this point, for, despite Por- 
tugal’s willingness to protect colonial 
cotton through tariff and other conces- 
sions, the relatively high-cost factors in- 
volved in the shipment of Mozambique 
cotton to Portugal might force the Main- 
tenance of manufactured textile prices 
at an uncompetitively high level. 

One encouraging development is the 
permission recently granted for the 
opening of the first textile mill in Mo- 
zambique. Two experts from Lisbon, 
after surveying the colony, selected Vila 
Pery, in the Beira district, as the most 
promising site for such an industry. If 
and when the mill becomes a reality, it 
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is anticipated that it will concentrate on 
production of cheap cloth for native con- 
sumption. 


CoTTON IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Imports of cotton into Spain during 
1945 totaled 114,482,186 kilograms. Dis- 
tribution by kind was as follows: Ameri- 
can, 72,598,583 kilograms; Brazilian, 
19,736,927 kilograms; West African or 
Congo, 9,055,507 kilograms; Indian, 
6,512,984 kilograms; Mexican, 3,357,040 
kilograms; Peruvian, 2,050,145 kilo- 
grams; and Egyptian, 1,171,000 kilo- 
grams. 


SITUATION IN VENEZUELA 


An interesting contrast to the general 
pattern of Latin American textile trade 
in the last few years is provided by Vene- 
zuela. Imports of raw cotton into that 
country have declined sharply during 
the past 3 years—from 3,040,788 kilo- 
grams in 1943 to 374,316 kilograms in 
1945—whereas imports of cotton tex- 
tiles have increased from 2,273,500 kilo- 
grams in 1943 to 4,394,348 kilograms in 
1945. 


Wool and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of British woolen 
and worsted piece goods in 1945 were at 
an even lower level than in 1944, states 
a Dominion publication. Total imports 
were 5,515,280 pounds, as compared with 
6,565,195 pounds in 1944 and 9,216,753 
pounds in 1943. Distribution by kind for 
the 3 years is shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 


Canadian Imports of Woolen and Worsted 
Piece Goods 





| 





Item 1943 | 1944 | 1945 

Pounds Pounds | Pounds 
Dress goods to be dyed _|1, 301, 006 |1, 063, 043 911, 250 
Lusters or Italian linings} 18, 793 11, 373 13, 584 
Overcoatings | 937,470 499, 055 276, 191 
Tweeds._...._- .--.--}1, 661, 578 |1, 173, 225 869, 315 
Worsteds and serges 5, 183, 247 |3, 721, 888 | 3,379, 240 
Wool plushes 


114, 659 96, 611 | 65, 700 


1" i ean Eak ane ini * aoa 
Total 9, 216, 753 16,565,195 | 5, 515, 280 





Raw wool imported into Canada dur- 
ing January amounted to 2,176,407 
pounds, of which 488547 pounds were 
grease wool, 1,171,458 pounds scoured, 
and 516,402 pounds were pulled wool, 
states a Dominion publication. 

Imports of tops during the same period 
aggregated 1,136,696 pounds. The av- 
erage monthly imports during 1945 were 
reported at 577,181 pounds. 

Imports of wool of all kinds in 1945 
totaled 30,309,319 pounds. 


SITUATION IN EIRE’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


Revised figures issued by the Irish De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce 
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place the number of sheep in Eire in 1945 
at 2,580,980 as compared with 2,663,062 
in 1944. The largest percentage reduc- 
tion was in rams, the number of which 
dropped from 39,829 in 1944 to 37,690, or 
a decrease of 5.4 percent. 

It is expected that the wool clip for 
1945 will reach 11,200,000 pounds. 
Shorn-wool production in 1944 totaled 
11,576,000 pounds. 

Exports of wool totaled 5,551,800 
pounds valued at £411,542 in the first 11 
months of 1945 compared with 5,442,300 
pounds valued at £400,679 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 

Imports of wool recorded in official sta- 
tistics for the first 11 months of 1945 
consisted of 78,500 pounds of washed, 
scoured, or carbonated wool valued at 
£15,635. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


INCREASED QUANTITIES OF YARN AVAILABLE 
TO CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS 


Approximately 14,000,000 pounds of 
rayon yarn are expected to be available 
for sale to Canadian textile manufac- 
turers in 1946, according to a Dominion 
publication. This does not include high- 
tenacity yarn for tire cord nor yarn that 
will be retained by a large mill for use in 
its own knitting and weaving depart- 
ments. 

The reappearance of nylon, it is stated, 
may release an additional 1,000,000 
pounds of viscose and acetate yarns 
formerly used by the hosiery industry. 

Imports of rayon yarn in 1945 gen- 
erally were on a higher level, amounting 
to 7,584,447 pounds, as compared with 
6,941,772 pounds in 1944. Acetate singles 
comprised the largest single item, to- 
taling 4,923,305 pounds, followed by 
viscose singles, 2,143,651 pounds; viscose 
thrown yarn, 509,736 pounds; and ace- 
tate thrown yarn, 7,755 pounds. Staple- 
fiber imports, dropped about 2 percent, 
to 6,841,301 pounds in 1945 from 6,975,803 
pounds in 1944. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CORDAGE, ROPE, AND TWINE PRODUCTION, 
CANADA 


Business statistics on the Canadian 
cordage, rope, and twine industry for 
1944 indicate that in both volume and 
value production exceeded the 1943 level 
by a fair margin (6 percent in volume 
and 7.4 percent in value), states a 
Dominion publication. 

The 10 establishments comprising this 
industry reported a total output in 1944 
of 75,585,193 pounds of binder twine 
valued at the factory at $6,768,603, 
Canadian currency, 22,704,719 pounds of 
rope valued at $4,167,175, and 6,477,207 
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itin American Exchange 





NoTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign curren 


- : : - - a cy, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Repabli 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 
gourdes to a dollar. a) 





——___ 
Average rate Latest available quotation 
r ee. 
Approxi- | 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Decem- mate | 
1944 (an- | 1945 (an- | ber 1945 em, equiva- | 
nual nual (month Rate lent in Date 
ly) , ta. 
currency 
a 
Argentina.| Paper peso Official A 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 Ne 
Official B 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 2364 reba 
Bid_. 4.94 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 2024 Do. 
| Free market 4.03 4.04 4.06 | 4.11 2433 Do. 
Bolivia_- Boliviano. ..| Controlled 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Feb, 2B, 194 
Curb... ‘ 51. 80 59. 96 64. 00 63.7 0157 Yo 
Brazil. -. Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0606 | Mar. 19 14 
Free market 19. 57 19. 50 19.50 | 20.10 0498 a 
Special free market 20. 20 | 20. 00 20. 00 (7 , : 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | Mar, 31, 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 0400 Do. 
Free market 31. 85 32. 34 32.25 | 32.25 0310 Do 
“DP, P,’2 31.00 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1,75 1.75 1. 746 5727 | Dee. 31, 1045 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1. 7¢ 1. 76 1. 755 5OUS Do. 
Curb 1.75 1.83 1.83 1. 83 5464 Do. 
Costa Rica | Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 5. 68 5.71 5.71 1751 | Jan. 31,146 
Controlled 5, 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 Feb 28, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 06 13.77 | 413.77 (414.04 0712 do : 
Honduras .| Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 4902 | Mar. 31, 10 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4.86 4. Sf 4. St 2058 Jan. 31 Jae 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official 0O 00 00 00 00 = Mar 30, 1946 
Curb 5.72 6. 62 5. 68 5. 1786 Do. 
Paraguay Guarani 3 Official 3. 11 3. 12 3.12 3.12 3205 | Mar. 614% 
Free $3.41 3. 41 63.32 ' 3012 Do. 
Peru - Sol Free 6. 6.50 6.50 6. 50 . 1538 | Dee. 31,16 
Salvador Colon do 2.530 2.5) 2.50 2.5%) 4000 | Mar. 51% 
Uruguay.-_| Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Apr. 2 16 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do, 
Other purposes § 1. 85 1. 82 1.785 | 1.785 5602 Do, 
Venezuela_' Bolivar Controlled. 3. 35 3. 35 5. 35 3. 35 2085 Apr. 4,146 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

? Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 
effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent wa 
imposed on exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04, 

5 In effect since July 25, 1944. 

* Established Dec. 4, 1945 

7 Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 


Since November 162 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United State 
into Argentina 





Mayo, and 24 to 30 stones in northern 
counties. 

The estimated production of flax in 
the agricultural year ended September 
30, 1945, was 10,528,000 pounds valued a 
£878,000, as compared with 9,520,000 
pounds valued at £790,000 in the preced- 
ing year and 5,600,000 pounds valued a 
£412,000 in 1943. The output of flax tow 
was 4,704,000 pounds valued at £131,000, 
against 3,136,000 pounds valued at £8; 
000 in 1944 and 2,352,000 pounds valued 
at £64,000 in 1943. 

Exports of flax in the 11-month pe 
riod, January-November 1945, amounted 
to 9,213,456 pounds valued at £891,603, 
and tow exports were 4,380,656 pounds 
valued at £144,861. Exports in the cout 
sponding period of 1944 were 9,405,088 


pounds of twines for sale valued at 
$1,807,495. All other products of the in- 
dustry had a value of $849,540. 

Ontario, the leading center of cordage 
production, accounted for 77.8 percent of 
the total output and employed 81.8 per- 
cent of the workers in the industry. 


FLAX PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, EIRE 


The Irish Department of Agriculture 
reported flax plantings in Eire in 1945 
as 32,849 acres compared with 30,341 
acres in 1944, or an increase of about 7 
percent. 

Scutching was general during Novem- 
ber and December 1945, and yields were 
satisfactory, ranging from 30 to 35 stones 
(1 stone=14 pounds) per statute acre in 
County Cork, 32 to 42 stones in County 
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Ecuador —The following trade-marks 
nave been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the 


mark is published. Thirty days from 
such publication is allowed in which to 
file opposition, although a protest may 
be received before Ministerial Resolu- 
tion granting the registration is made. 
Such Ministerial Resolution is usually 
signed within a period of a week to a 
month after the date of last publication, 
which is usually made within 30 days 
from first publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
| 1946 
Detyl_- Medicinal, pharmaceu-| Feb. 21 
P tical, biologic, and | 
veterinarian serums, | 
vaccines, and chem- 
ical products. 
Manganoxoide. -. do : ' Do. 
Nerulosol. - - - do ‘ Do. 
Hormonpur do Do. 
Floreterico. do Do. 
Akron.....-- do Do. 
Hepatocalin do Do. 
Insulo-Hepat- do - Z ’ Do. 


Hipertonico. 


Mandelotropina do Do. 
Pigmentina Medicinal and phar-| Feb. 4 

maceutical products 

and preparations. | 
Drenaby]l. - - - do siete Do. 
Itavis...... do : Do. 
Italmenato do ee . Do. 
Gaditalcalcico do... Do. 
Gaditalyodico do Do. 
Apsenyodo... do... Do. 
Aluminasis do Do. 
Cebevita do Do. 
Euzymol.. do Do. 
Cathacide.. do Do. 
Quinogadital do Do. 
Uroclasio... do Do. 
Arsenyodocal do | Do. 
Piridoxinol... do . | Do. 
Panlacticos..... | eee 2 Do. 
Ee do... i Do. 
Tfaco... Ln ee a ile Do. 
Caribe Dorado Wines and liquors in | Feb. 15 

general, especially 

rum 
Di-Tox Insecticides and antisep- | Feb. 5, 

tics in liquid, powder, | 

cream, paste, soap, 

and any other form, | 

with D. D. T. base. | 
Garvey . - . Rum and liquors in| Feb. 21 


general. 














| Date of 
Trade-mark Product applica- 
| tion 
| 1946 
Atussol | Medicinal and pharma- | Feb. 8 
| ceutical preparations 
| in general, including 
substances or mix- 
tures, whether chemi- 
| cally combined or not, 
| of mineral, vegetable, 
and organic origin. | 
Atrinal do ; : :: ie 
Goneol ee | Do. 
Gadil_--_- do | Do. 
Atens._. | do | Do. 
Yodorgan ae Do. 
Chinemetina ...do | -De 
Bismoyodil do | Do. 
Abebiol = | Do. 
Aspasmol do | Do. 
Hexavit do Do. 
Hepatoquinina .--do De. 
Malarsan ..-do Do. 
Rinoil__- do Do. 
Ksachin ee Le. 
Anginal do Do. 
Caiminal Sse oee |. oe. 
Bemin do Do. 
Comisial do Do. 
Corazin .- do i Do. 
Auxicor do | Do. 
Rejuven do | Be. 
Teobar do Do. 
Tefolan ’ do Do. 
Visanol do Do. 
Uleusan do Do. 
Yog-Cargin Vita- do Do. 
minizado. i 
Saturans- . | ae | Do, 
Thiosal aalivieio x we | Do. 
Thiaxoidil_....---. : <a ee = Do. 
Diplomidil..-.-- , ae , , Do. 
Dermatophytina y Eee = ’ Do. 
Devitol. ..-. ‘ ae as . Do. 
Cemin......- do ~ = Do. 
Fixacal. eee , Do. 
Gadesteril__._- do 3 Do. 
Cluquinal... .. | eS Do. 
Adevitol. ...-.-- Ye Do. 
| “ a Do. 
Peptoyodarsil. - - do_... Do. 
Peptoyod eee Do. 
Pepticum Elixir. do celpene Do. 
Quitan..-..-- ae Do. 
Kavitol. .- do . Do. 
Lifquin . do Do. 
Lisobil.. , ae ; Do. 
Licor Laxante.. .do ; ; Do. 
Lactosil Fee : Do. 
Mandical .do ; ; Do. 
Laurogluside do. ; ix Do. 
Migrofacol . _. a - Do. 
Atussin Albert a... EMT! 
Tifobucal 5 . vec } Do. 
Preatussol.... do... Do. 
Fosfaval. . do Do. 
Stipticol do Do. 
Sulfovol_. do Do. 
Salurol do Do 


Elastoplast Medicinal and surgical | Feb. 15 


plasters and bandages. 








pounds of flax valued at £918,159 and 


3,201,744 pounds of tow valued at £105,- 
471, 


Wearing Apparel 


SHIRT PropucTION, NORTHERN IRELAND 


Northern Ireland’s apparel industry 
manufactured, for the benefit of the 
Services, more than 30,000,000 shirts, 
States a British publication. The indus- 
try supplied more than 90 percent of the 
shirt requirements of the British Forces 
from the end of 1943 to the summer of 
1945, approximately 90 percent of the 


bush shirts used in the North African 
campaign, and 83 percent of the first de- 
mobilization shirts. 


4 





In the autumn and winter sales in New 
York City, karakul pelts from South West 
Africa reached a record high, the aver- 
age price being 41 shillings 4 pence per 
pelt and the top price 103s. The out- 


standing American demand was for small 
medium curl, firsts and seconds. De- 
mand for 
strong. 


karakul pelts continues 
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Swiss Watch Shipments: Late 
Facts on a Live Question 


Watches formed the most important 
article of export from Switzerland dur- 
ing the year 1945, according to prelimi- 
nary figures published in the Swiss press. 
A total of 19,000,000 watches and watch 
movements, valued at 453,000,000 francs 
(1 Swiss franc=$0.2338 U. S. currency) 
were shipped from Switzerland during 
the year. In 1944, some 12,000,000 
watches and watch movements were ex- 
ported. The industry had 42,219 em- 
ployees on its rolls at the end of Septem- 
ber 1945, compared with 32,971 in August 
1939. 

With respect to Swiss watch exports to 
the United States it seems desirable to 
cite here the following texts (State De- 
partment release, April 22) of an ex- 
change of memoranda between the 
United States and Switzerland concern- 
ing the exportation of watches and 
watch movements, watch parts, watch- 
making machinery, and jewel bearings 
from Switzerland to the United States 
during the period January 1, 1946, to 
March 31, 1947: 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND 
Washington 8, D. C. 


The Legation of Switzerland wishes to 
refer to recent conversations which have 
taken place between officials of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Switzerland 
in regard to a number of problems affecting 
the importation into the United States of 
Swiss watches, watch movements and parts, 
watch-making machinery, and jewel bear- 
ings. 

Reference was made in these conversations 
to the fact that the United States watch- 
manufacturing industry had during the last 
few years been converted largely to war pro- 
duction, and, in contrast to many other in- 
dustries similarly converted, the absence of 
American production had been largely com- 
pensated by imports of Swiss watches. The 
fact that as large an accumulated civilian 
demand did not exist in the case of watches 
as in other commodities, therefore, appeared 
likely to create certain difficulties for the 
American watch-manufacturing industry 
during its period of reconversion to civilian 
production. It was also recognized that, by 
the terms of the Trade Agreement between 
the United States and Switzerland concluded 
in 1936, no quantitative limitations were to 
be placed by the United States on the im- 
portation of watches and watch movements 
into the United States. It was further rec- 
ognized that this provision of the Trade 
Agreement should not be allowed to operate 
in a manner to interfere with the reconver- 
sion of the United States watch-manufac- 
turing industry. Taking into account such 
considerations as the foregoing, the Legation 
of Switzerland makes the declarations set 
forth below: 

1. The Swiss Government is willing to 
effect a scheduling of the exports of watches 
and watch movements during the period of 
the reconversion of the United States watch- 
manufacturing industry to civilian produc- 
tion (which is estimated for that purpose to 
end March 31, 1947) so that the volume of 
watches and watch movements reaching the 
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United States shall not be such as to inter- 
fere with the ready marketing in the United 
States of the products of the American watch 
industry. 

2. In order to facilitate such scheduling 
described in Paragraph 1, above, the Swiss 
Government further declares itself prepared 
to: 

(a) Initiate immediately such measures 
as are available to it to channel the shipment 
of watches and watch movements from 
Switzerland directly to the United States 
and to prevent their indirect shipment to 
the United States. 

(b) Initiate immediately such measures 
as may be necessary to assure that direct 
shipments of watches and watch movements 
from Switzerland to the United States during 
1946 shall not exceed the amount of direct 
exports in 1945. The limitation is to become 
effective retroactively to January 1, 1946. 
The volume of the direct shipments during 
the first 3 months of 1947 shall be calculated 
pro rata temporis. 

3. The two governments will review the 
question of the volume of imports of Swiss 
watches and watch movements from time 
to time as the Government of the United 
States or the Swiss Government may deem 
necessary. If at any time during the recon- 
version period satisfactory evidence appears 
that the United States watch industry is 
finding difficulty in marketing its products, 
the Government of Switzerland declares it- 
self prepared, in addition to the control of 
exports contemplated by paragraph 2 above, 
to effect a further reduction in the volume 
of exports of watches and watch movements 
from Switzerland to the United States to 
an extent to be agreed upon between the two 
governments. 

Furthermore, the Swiss Government takes 
cognizance of the opinion expressed by of- 
ficials of the Government of the United 
States that a joint review shall be made 
whenever the imports in any 3-month period 
during 1946 exceed the average direct im- 
ports during a similar period of the years 
1942-45, inclusive, or whenever the volume 
of imports with respect to the several United 
States import classifications greatly deviates 
in any such period from the general pattern 
established during the last decade, and sees 
no objection to such procedure. 

4. The Swiss Government will use its good 
Offices to expedite the issuance of export 
permits by the Swiss Watch Chamber and 
other watch associations for watch parts and 
for jewel bearings to be used in the manu- 
facture of watches in the United States, 
according to the autonomous internal 
regulations of the Swiss Government. The 
Swiss Government also will use its good 
Offices to secure the issuance of export 
licenses to supply the American watch- 
manufacturing industry with the watch- 
making machinery which it is now endeavor- 
ing to purchase in Switzerland and will 
consider sympathetically the granting of ex- 
port licenses for such further watch-making 
machinery as United States watch manu- 
facturers may desire to purchase in Switzer- 
land. The Swiss Legation is looking forward 
to receiving from the Department of State 
the list of machines which the American 
watch-manufacturing industry is now de- 
sirous of obtaining in Switzerland. 

The foregoing declarations will be in effect 
until March 31, 1947. 


AIDE-MEMOIRE 


The Government of the United States ap- 
preciates the declaration made by the Lega- 
tion of Switzerland in its aide-memoire of 
April 22, 1946, concerning the intentions of 
the Government of Switzerland with respect 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Contributors’ 
Column 


C. F. Carson (“Financial Developments 
in Latin America, 1945—Part II’)—See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. 


Frances Coston (“Construction in Mex- 
ico: Programs and _ Prospects’)—See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of No- 
vember 17, 1945. 


Donald F. Heatherington (“Location of 
Industry—British Experience and Pro- 
grams in a Matter Vitally Affecting 
Trade”’)—See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of May 19, 1945. 


Dorothy V. Knibb (‘Sumatra”)—See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of April 
6, 1946. 


Chas. S. Macaulay (‘Meat Moves by Air 
Over Bolivia’s Peaks’’)—Born in Chicago, 
Ill., Ph. B. 1929, University of Chicago; 
Kent College of Law, 1923-25 and 1932- 
33, LL. B. and LL. M. Before entering 
Government service with the BEW he 
worked with banking concerns and con- 
ducted a private practice of law; special 
training in grain and grain marketing 
with the Chicago Board of Trade; served 
as a purchaser of cinchona bark in Gua- 
temala, with FEA: appointed senior eco- 
nomic analyst at the U. S. Embassy, La 
Paz, October 1944. 





Recent estimates place the probable 
number of radio sets to be manufactured 
in the United Kingdom during the year 
1946 at well over 1,300,000. Figures 
issued by the Board of Trade indicate 
that sets licensed during the year for the 
home market will total 878,000 and those 
for export 489,000. 





to the exportation of watches and watch 
movements, watch parts watch-making 
machinery, and jewel bearings to the United 
States during the period from January 1 
1946, to March 31, 1947 

The Government of the United States be- 
lieves that the adoption and execution of 
these measures by the Government of 
Switzerland will contribute materially to the 
solution of problems confronting the Ameri- 
can watch industry in its period of recon- 
version to civilian production and will serve 
at the same time, to assure the American 
watch importers and assemblers, as well as 
the retail jewelers and consumers, of an ade- 
quate supply of watches. 

The Department of State, in this connec- 
tion, will transmit to the Legation of Swit- 
zerland in the very near future the lists 
referred to in paragraph four of the aide- 
memoire 
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Financial Devel- 
opments in Latin 


America, 1945 


(Continued from p. 13) 


ragua. Furthermore, official authorigg. 
tion for payments abroad are not ree 
quired for the purchase of any commod. 
ity, but payments for other PUrposes 
must be approved by the Council of the 
Issue Department of the Nationa] Bank 
of Nicaragua. Although the law stipy. 
lates that payments for nonimport pyr. 
poses may not be denied in respect of 
legitimate needs, the Council is empoy. 
ered to determine the legitimacy of each 
payment and to make its decisions on the 
basis of funds available for foreign pay- 
ments. 

Imports, although not  controlleg 
through exchange devices, are subject 
to other controls. Importers are re- 
quired to file certain pertinent informa. 
tion with the Issue Department of the 
National Bank, and possession of a copy 
of this approved information form js 4 
prerequisite to the issue of consular jp. 
voices by Nicaraguan consuls abroad. 
In addition, import recommendations are 
required in respect of goods under export 
control in the United States and Can- 
ada, and import permits are required ip 
respect to luxury and superfluous goods. 
These authorizations are requisites to the 
obtaining of exchange to be used in pay- 
ment of the respective goods. Not more 
than 10 percent of the exchange available 
for imports in any given period will be 
made available for the importation of 
luxury or superfluous goods. 

In addition, the Regulatory Commis- 
sion has authority to classify goods as 
superfluous or luxury. This authority to 
determine what goods are luxury or 
superfluous is a potent weapon for re- 
stricting imports. Furthermore, prior to 
the dispatch abroad all im- 
porters in Nicaragua, irrespective of 
whether of goods requiring authorization, 
must have deposited cordobas in an 
amount equal to 100 percent of the value 
of the proposed shipment.’ Banks in 
Nicaragua, in turn, are restricted in 
their credits to importers. This restrie- 
tion together with the 100-percent- 
deposit requirement may serve to restrict 
imports to the large and_ financially 
strong importers. 

Moreover, the law prohibits private 
exchange deals, except in foreign cul- 
rencies and coins, which, however, may 
in no case be exported. This provision 
in effect restricts payments for imports 


of goods 


‘This requirement has been reduced to 
percent since the end of 1945, but it may 
not be reduced to less than 50 percent. 
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to exchange acquired from the Central 
Bank, or an authorized bank, thereby 
eliminating the curb market as a source 
of exchange for imports. 


Paraguay 

On the basis of recommendations by 
pr. Robert Triffiu, of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
and Dr. Raul Prebisch, former general 
manager of the Argentine Central Bank, 
far-reaching basic reforms in the ex- 
change-control system were instituted by 
the Paraguayan Government by decree- 
law No. 10043 of August 29, 1945. Al- 
though this decree-law provides for 
greater control over uses of and trans- 
actions in foreign exchange, it also pro- 
vides for more orderly planning than the 
previous control legislation, retains a 
considerable amount of flexibility, and 
reduces discretionary authority over in- 
dividual transactions. 

Under the new law practically all ex- 
change entering the country is subjected 
to control and designated as official ex- 
change. Other exchange is designated 
as free exchange, and trading in it is 
legalized. All sales of official exchange 
are under the immediate control of the 
Central Bank’s Exchange Control Di- 
vision, the policies of which are deter- 
mined by the Monetary Board of the 
bank. 

Distribution of official exchange is con- 
trolled and effected by means of con- 
tracts between the Exchange Control Di- 
vision of the Bank of Paraguay, and the 
party interested in making, or obligated 
to make, remittances. Official exchange 
may be sold for any purpose, depending 
upon availability of the exchange and 
upon the priority of the purpose, but pay- 
ment for all imports must be effected in 
official exchange. Contracts providing 
for such payments must be made prior 
to the shipment of goods from foreign 
countries, 

For the purpose of exchange treat- 
ment, imports are classified as indispen- 
sable, required immediately; indispen- 
sable, not required immediately; and 
nonessentials. Exchange for both classes 
of indispensable imports is provided in 
unlimited amounts, whereas that for 
nonessentials is limited to the amount 
which is auctioned by the Exchange Con- 
trol Division of the Bank as determined 
by the Monetary Board. However. the 
Monetary Board may transfer commodi- 
ties from the “indispensable, not-re- 
quired-immediately” list to the nones- 
sential list. This authority, coupled with 
the requirement that the Monetary 
Board be provided in advance with es- 
timates of the amount of exchange that 
Will be available in the succeeding quar- 
ter year, and of essential needs of the 
Government, provides the mechanism by 
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means of which sales of exchange may 
be closely related to the supply and at 
the same time the most essential needs 
of the country met. 

The new law also contains provisions 
whereby new capital entering the coun- 
try, by registering and meeting other re- 
quirements, may obtain preferential 
treatment over capital not so registered 
as to the remittance of profits, dividends, 
interest, and withdrawal from the coun- 
try. 


Peru 


Peru, after successfully avoiding the 
imposition of controls since the wide- 
spread adoption of exchange-control 
measures began in the early 1930’s, fi- 
nally passed control measures in Jan- 
uary 1945. The controls were placed in 
effect by a series of Executive orders to 
banks and exchange dealers, some of 
which were not publicly announced, 
rather than by means of formal legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress. This 
method of effecting the controls, together 
with Peru’s lack of experience in such 
matters, has entailed a considerable 
amount of confusion, arbitrary decisions 
by administrative officials, and com- 
plaints from business. The new govern- 
ment which took office in July 1945 
sharply criticized the policies of its pred- 
ecessor, but thus far no major reforms 
have been carried out. 

The orders that have been issued pro- 
vide for the licensing of exports and im- 
ports. The granting of export licenses is 
subject to the condition that the ex- 
change proceeds from goods exported 
have been or will be returned to the 
country. Foreign-owned enterprises, es- 
pecially the mining and petroleum com- 
panies, have complained that this may 
necessitate the accumulation in Peru of 
larger amounts in soles than are required 
for their operations. The authorities 
have countered with the promise that all 
remittances necessary will be authorized. 

Orders for imports must be approved 
prior to their placement abroad. Such 
approval is granted, “considering the so- 
cial utility of the article, its existence or 
production in the country, its price, and 
the availability of exchange.” 

The reason given in public statements 
by Peruvian officials for the imposition 
of controls was the decline in gold and 
exchange holdings of the country, re- 
sulting from the increased imports and 
flight of capital. In November 1945 the 
Finance Minister issued a public state- 
ment to the effect that as a result of 
restoration of confidence, increases of 
prices of a few export products, im- 
proved outlook for exports and higher 
prices for some products, and greater 
cooperation of exporters (especially for- 
eign-owned enterprises) the exchange 
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position of the country had improved 
and greater liberality in granting im- 
port permits was possible. At the same 
time a decree reorganizing the adminis- 
trative machinery of the exchange- 
control system was issued. This decree 
places broad authority in the Commis- 
sion for the Regulation of Foreign Com- 
merce, the new administrative agency, to 
“fix the norms and impart the corre- 
sponding instructions to the Depart- 
ments charged with immediate execution 
of the control of trade and exchange.” 
The effect of this new decree on trade is 
not yet apparent, but the basis for more 
orderly regulation of transactions in ex- 
change has been established. 


Exchange Rates 


Stability, which has characterized 
Latin American exchange rates in terms 
of United States dollars for the past 
several years also prevailed during 1945. 
Some fluctuations occurred in rates for 
“extra legal,” “curb,” or “free” market 
transactions in some countries in which 
such markets exist, but these fluctua- 
tions were attributed mainly to rumor- 
engendered speculation, rather than to 
any fundamental weakness in the ability 
of the authorities to maintain the rates. 
Especially noteworthy were the rumors 
that developed in Brazil, Chile, and Peru 
to the effect that the currency would be 
devalued. In some cases the principal 
effect of rumors was a flurry in exchange 
rates, but in others the withholding of 
exchange or of commodities from the 
market also took place. Prompt action 
by the authorities, which usually in- 
cluded strong public statements as well 
as direct intervention in the exchange 
markets, quickly dispelled uneasiness 
and order was restored. 

In no case where it had been in exist- 
ence did the authorities abandon the 
practice of fixing rates. This practice 
has been in effect since the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard in the early 
1930’s and is likely to remain in effect 
until a return to the gold standard or the 
adoption of other means by which the 
exchange rates are automatically deter- 
mined. 

The commencement of operations of 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
Agreement concerning which became ef- 
fective on December 27, 1945, may result 
in changes in the exchange rate struc- 
ture of countries with multiple rates, 
viz, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. Argentina also has multiple ex- 
change rates, but is not a member of the 
Fund, nor is it a signatory to the Bretton 
Woods Agreements. The Monetary Fund 
Agreement provides for the fixing of ex- 
change parities by member nations on 
the basis of rates prevailing on the 
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sixtieth day before the entering into 
effect of the Agreement and for an 
undertaking by each member that ex- 
change rates within its territory shall not 
vary from the fixed parities by more than 
nominal percentages. Compliance with 
these undertakings may necessitate abo- 
lition of the multiple exchange rates. 

Provision for reducing the number of 
rates applicable to exchange transactions 
in Argentina was contained in Informa- 
tive Circular No. 63 of August 7, 1945, 
of the Argentine Central Bank. That 
circular provided for the abolition, as of 
January 1, 1946, of the “preferred” buy- 
ing rate of 3.9801 pesos per dollar, ap- 
plicable to exchange derived from exports 
of goods classified as “nonregular,” and 
for the sale by exporters of all export 
exchange, regardless of the commodity, 
at the “official” buying rate of 3.3582 
pesos per dollar, the rate that had been 
applied to exchange from exports of 
“regular” products. However, Circular 
No. 69 of September 15, 1945, announced 
that in order to allow time for study of 
the effect of the rate change on the 
affected articles, the effective date would 
be postponed to July 1, 1946. 


Gold and Exchange Holdings 


During 1945 reported gold and ex- 
change holdings by the Latin American 
countries rose from $3,808,112,000 to 
about $4,326,000,000, or by 13.6 percent. 
Details by countries are shown in the 
table included in part I of this article, 
which appeared in last week’s issue. The 
table indicates a substantial decline in 
the rate of growth in 1945 as compared 
with previous years. Reasons for this 
decline are not yet apparent in the 
statistics, but it is probable that the prin- 
cipal factor was increased imports, made 
possible by improvement in shipping and 
relaxation of controls by the supplying 
countries. It also is probable that ex- 
ports from some of the Latin American 
countries decreased. 

The existence of such large holdings 
has led many exporters and other in- 
terested parties to believe that measures 
restricting imports into the Latin Ameri- 
can countries are to be abandoned, and 
that as a result those countries will ab- 
sorb large amounts of all kinds of goods. 
There has been nothing to indicate that 
such developments will take place. In 
fact all indications point to a continua- 
tion of controls. Public officials in many 
countries have emphasized the necessity 
of employing existing control devices to 
protect existing industries and of pro- 
moting the development of others. In 
other cases it is apparent that such con- 
siderations are taken into account by the 
control authorities. Application of these 
controls does not necessarily imply re- 
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striction of total imports, but it is highly 
probable that capital goods will be ac- 
corded preferential treatment by the au- 
thorities. This is one of the many aspects 
toward nationalism that has become in- 
creasingly prominent in Latin America 
in recent years. 


Public Finance 
BUDGETS 


Space limitations prevent the presen- 
tation of statistics, but it may be stated 
that no major changes in trends of 
budgetary results took place in 1945. Fi- 
nal results are not yet available in all 
cases, but on the basis of available data 
it appears that the same countries that 
had relatively substantial surpluses or 
deficits in 1944 also had surpluses or 


deficits in 1945 and that the countries ° 


with revenues and expenditures approxi- 
mately in balance in 1944 experienced 
similar results in 1945. Countries with 
deficits in 1944 and indicated deficits in 
1945 include Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. Those 
with surpluses in 1944 and probably also 
in 1945 were Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Venezuela. 
Revenues and expenditures of Bolivia, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, and Hon- 
duras were approximately in balance. 

It should be noted that budgetary defi- 
cits are not necessarily the cause of con- 
cern, although that is the case in some 
countries. For example, while the Ar- 
gentine Government has operated at a 
deficit for several years, the local market 
has provided funds for meeting these 
deficits at interest rates of less than 3 
percent in most instances. Recently, 
however, financial circles have become 
disturbed over continuing large military 
expenditures, which represent more than 
40 percent of total expenditures. Evi- 
dences of increasing stringency are the 
reported inability of the Ministry of War 
to meet all its obligations in cash and the 
necessity of the Government to resort, 
for the first time in several years, to a 
direct Central Bank loan in order to ob- 
tain funds. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 16, 1946, page 10.) 

In 1945, as in earlier years, the Brazil- 
ian Government issued currency in order 
to obtain cash for its current opera- 
tions. Complete data on the amount is- 
sued in 1945 have not been reported, but 
after attempts to meet current deficits by 
the sale of gold directly to the public 
had failed, resort to the issue of paper 
money was necessary in December 1945, 
and, as a result, currency in circulation 
rose by 619,000 000 cruzeiros in December 
to 17,530,000,000 cruzeiros, the highest 
level in the history of the country. 
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The Chilean Government, which 
has experienced large deficits for Severg] 
years met its requirements for fun 
by the placement of bond issues larg 
with semigovernment institutions, s 
as the central bank, social Security by. 
reaus, and the National Savings Bank, at 
substantial discounts. 

The financial position of the Costa 
Rican Government was perhaps the Most 
difficult of any of the Latin American 
governments. At times it wasa Month in 
arrears in the payment of salaries to jt, 
employees, and longer in the payment of 
bills for supplies, services, and the like, 
Some relief was afforded toward the eng 
of the year by the rearrangement of the 
schedule of amortization payments on 
an Export-Import Bank loan. The Goy. 
ernment, however, has adopted budgetary 
reforms and has under consideration 
proposals to increase land and income 
taxes which, if adopted, will provide syp. 
stantial additional revenues. The budg- 
etary reforms include a new Organic 
Budget Law, the establishment of a Con. 
troller General, and an Organic Law of 
the Treasury. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF EXTERNAL DEBT DeErFavts 


No default adjustment plans were put 
into effect during 1945, but in December 
legislation was passed by Mexico and EI 
Salvador authorizing settlement, respec- 
tively, of the long-standing default of the 
Mexican National Railways and the 
Government of El] Salvador. Also, a bill 
was introduced in the Peruvian Congress 
providing for the resumption of service 
payments on the foreign’ debt of that 
country. The bill provoked long and bit- 
ter debate, but no action was taken. 
There were no prospects for early settle- 
ment of the Bolivian Government, Co- 
lombian departmental and municipal, 
Costa Rican Government bonds and Gov- 
ernment guaranteed Pacific Railway 
bonds, or Ecuadoran Government and 
Government guaranteed Guayaquil and 
Quito Railway bonds. 

Settlement of the default on the bonds 
of Mexican National Railways and other 
railway companies, which has been in 
effect since 1914, was provided for by 4 
law of December 31, 1945. That law au- 
thorized the offer to bondholders of two 
options. One option provides for the 
conversion of the face value of the debt 
into pesos at the rate of 1 peso per dollar, 
payment of interest on the reduced prin- 
cipal at the rate of 4.35 percent per al- 
num, and redemption by 1983 of the 
entire debt through the operation of 4 
cumulative sinking fund. Option two 
provides that the principal amounts shall 
remain undisturbed, interest as from 
January 1, 1946, shall be waived, and that 
the principal shall be redeemed prior to 
1983 by means of an annual amortization 
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fund equal to 4.35 percent of the bonds 
electing this method of treatment. 

Interest on all bonds accumulated from 
1914 to 1946 is to be paid at the same 
rate as Was provided for interest on the 
National Government’s foreign debt by 
the settlement of November 1942. 

provisions for the resumption of serv- 
ice payments on the public debt of El 
Salvador are contained in a decree-law 
passed on December 29, 1945. Interest 
on the outstanding bonds of the two dol- 
lar and one sterling series is to be reduced 
by 50 percent, or from 8 percent, 6 per- 
cent, and 7 percent to 4 percent, 3 per- 
cent, and 3% percent, respectively; inter- 
est from the beginning of the current 
default in 1938 to 1946 is to be funded 
into 3 percent bonds at the rate of 50 
percent of such accumulated interest, 
and interest on bonds not assenting to 
the settlement plan of 1933 is to be liqui- 
dated in cash at a reduced rate. 





The date March 15, 1946, marked the 
end of “austerity regulations” in the 
United Kingdom on a wide range of 
women’s outerwear, infants’ and girls’ 
wear, and men’s overcoats, states a Brit- 
ish publication. More good news for 
British women is the reduction of cou- 
pon points on woolen coats and suits 
from 18 to 12. 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p., 18) 


53. Netherlands—Nederlandsch Importhuis 
“De Camera’, 79 Hugo de Grootstraat, The 
Hague, desires purchase quotations on all 
kinds of photographic equipment and sup- 
plies, such as cameras, tripods, paper, and 
chemicals. 

54. Newfoundland—J. A. McGrath, 18 
Gower Street, P. O. Box E-5062, St. John’s, 
desires purchase quotations on waz-paper 
containers to be used for milk and cream— 
100,000 each of the following sizes: 40 oz., 20 
0Z., 10 oz. 

55. South Africa—Lynn Acutt (Pty.) Ltd., 
343 West Street, Durban, desires purchase 
quotations on all classes of photographic 
equipment—especially still and cine cam- 
eras (16 mm. and double 8 mm.), photo- 
graphic paper, enlargers, meters, and the like. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Basic Intelligence Services Divi- 
sion has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Mexico. 

Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Bolivia, Panama. 

Department Stores—Brazil. 


Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Union of South Africa. 











north to Canada via Seattle. 


in the Administration. 


passenger-bus equipment. 


————— 





South African Railroad Group Will Tour U. S. This Month 


The South African Railways and Harbours Administration is planning an 
unprecedented program of expansion and development. It will cover not 
only all types of railways and shipping services but also bus transportation 
and the modernization of equipment and methods. 

To obtain a first-hand picture of the transportation field in Europe, the 
United States, and Canada, the Administration is sponsoring a South African 
Railway mission which is now in London. The group will arrive in New 
York about May 10 and will proceed immediately to Washington, D. C. 

While actual details of the itinerary are unavailable at this time, it is 
known that the South African officials will cross the continent and proceed 


The mission is headed by D. H. C. du Plessis, Chief Harbour, Shipping, and 
Development Manager. His associates are heads of various departments 


According to a detailed report from the Counselor for Economic Affairs 
at the U. S. Legation in Pretoria, South Africa, the commercial importance 
of this mission cannot be overestimated. For example, its members will 
explore the possibilities for obtaining ships, tugs, rolling stock, and modern 


In line with the heavy electrification program envisaged for the next 10 
years, they will investigate electric tractions and traction substations in 
all their aspects. Their plans also call for studying commercial operation 
of the transportation systems in this country. 

Interested business firms seeking further information about this South 
African mission should communicate with Mark Jackson, South African 
Legation, 3101 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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New Commercial Yearbook 
of Turkish Firms Is Avail- 
able 


Announcement has just been re- | 
ceived from the U. S. Embassy at 
Ankara, Turkey, that a new com- 
mercial yearbook entitled “Turk- 
ish-American-English Industrial- 
Commercial Directory Ticaret Yil- 
ligi” is now available. 

The directory is published in 
Turkish, English, and French, and 
contains listings of Turkish busi- 
ness firms, as well as separate sec- 
tions giving the names and ad- 
dresses of foreign firms trading 
with Turkey. These sections cover 
the United States, Great Britain, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria and Lebanon. 

The book is available from Ebuz- 
ziya Press, Seref Soakak 33, 35, 37, 
Nuruos, Istanbul, Turkey. 























Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Newfoundland. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—United 
Kingdom. 





Sumatra 


(Continued from p. 9) 


served partially from more distant 
sources. 


Tin Production Still Low 


Before the war, about one-fifth of the 
world’s supply of tin came from three 
small islands off the coast of Southeast 
Sumatra—Banka, Billiton, and Sinkep— 
but before the Dutch retreated from 
these islands they destroyed many of the 
mine installations. While the Japanese 
claimed that they had restored some tin 
production by 1944, they probably did 
not devote too much effort in this di- 
rection, for they had adequate supplies 
of tin in other areas. 

Little information has come so far 
from Banka, the most important pro- 
ducer, where tin production was entirely 
government-operated before the war. 
It has been reported that Banka is a 
stronghold of the Indonesian national- 
ists, and that trouble between them and 
the Chinese laborers breaks out from 
time to time. 

Operations have begun on a small scale 
at Sinkep, where prewar output was not 
large. In the absence of adequate power 
facilities on that island, many operations 
are being carried out by hand. 
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Billiton’s deep mines are not working, 
and some hoisting gear and parts of the 
ore-dressing plant were removed, as was 
also a large part of the electrical equip- 
ment, including high-tension transmis- 
sion lines, motors, and transformers. 
Some dredges, including two of the 
“super” type, are in good condition. It 
has been reported that the semiofficial 
Billiton Company, which operates the 
mines on both Billiton and Sinkep, has 
ordered construction of eight dredges, six 
of which are to be built in the Nether- 
lands and two in the United States. 
Keels of two were laid in the Netherlands 
on January 21. 

In view of the tin shortage in the 
United States, and the consequent effects 
on reconversion of industries requiring 
this metal, ores from Sumatra’s coastal 
islands would be of particular interest to 
us. Since most of the tin ores produced 
on these islands before the war were 
refined in Malaya or the Netherlands, 
exports from there to the United States 
were not readily apparent. The fact 
that we now have our own tin-refining 
plant at Texas City puts us in a position, 
however, to utilize more directly Su- 
matra’s output—if and when it is forth- 
coming. 


Deli Tobacco Starts Anew 


Virtually all the land formerly planted 
to the famous Deli tobacco was planted 
to foodstuffs during the Japanese occu- 
pation. Sufficient seeds, however, for 
propagation of the strains of tobacco 
developed there were carefully hidden 
from the enemy and, in recent months, 
proudly displayed by cultivators. 

Because of its fine quality and color, 
Deli tobacco was used widely before the 
War as a cigar wrapper. Each year a 
tremendous number of cigars were 
wrapped in the United States alone with 
this leaf, while far larger quantities went 
to such countries as the Netherlands 
and Germany than to us. 

The Sumatran tobacco industry, al- 
most entirely in the hands of the Dutch, 
was one of the most efficiently and sci- 
entifically run enterprises in Sumatra. 
It now appears that the entire industry 
will practically have to start from 
scratch. In addition to the organiza- 
tional break-down and the fact that 
Deli is in a center of Indonesian activi- 
ties, much equipment has been de- 
stroyed. Nearly indestructible, however, 
is the amazingly fertile soil in this sec- 
tion of the East Coast which food-crop 
production may even have improved. 


Palm-Oil Culture Intact 


About 80 percent of Sumatra’s palm- 
oil plantations are intact, and quantities 
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of palm oil are stored in Sumatra, ac- 
cording to late reports of a Netherlands 
news agency. When war spread to 
Sumatra in 1942, that island was the 
ranking producer of palm oil for com- 
mercial export in the world, just 30 
years after the industry was begun 
there. Production for commercial ex- 
port in 1941 amounted to about 250,000 
tons, out of a world total of around 
550,000 tons. We purchased in the late 
years before the war several hundred 
million pounds of Sumatra palm oil an- 
nually, for use chiefly in soap and tin- 
plate manufacture. 

While United States demands for Su- 
matra palm oil may decrease eventually 
for use in tin-plate manufacture (we are 
increasing production of electrolytic tin 
plate, which may mean a gradual reduc- 
tion of that made by the traditional hot- 
dip method requiring considerable quan- 
ties of palm oil), demands for use in 
the soap industry will probably continue 
high. Sections of the world other than 
the United States use palm oil in the 
manufacture of butter substitute; and in 
view of the world situation with regard 
to butter and other fats or oils, a tre- 
mendous demand for Sumatra’s palm oil 
may be indicated. 


“Pepper Pot” Nearly Empty 


Pepper gardens in the Lampong Dis- 
tricts of South Sumatra, the most im- 
portant pepper-producing area in the 
world, are said to be in poor shape. The 
vines have not been cut nor cleared 
around, and in many cases pepper pods 
have not been collected—indigenous Su- 
matrans caring little for this seasoning 
so popular in the United States. Stocks 
of pepper are all in the hands of Arab 
and Chinese middlemen, according to 
late reports. Nothing is known about 
the pepper plantings on Banka, source of 
the world-famed “Muntok White” pep- 
per. Before the war, we consumed in 
the United States considerably more than 
15,000 tons of pepper annually, our im- 
ports having been particularly high in 
1940 and 1941. 

Many Americans, having shaken the 
last remnants of genuine pepper from 
their condiment containers, are particu- 
larly interested in the revival of Su- 
matra’s pepper industry, but the outlook 
is not too bright. Pepper authorities 
are quoted as saying that Sumatra’s pro- 
duction this year will not reach a third 
of that in 1939, when the island produced 
66,000 tons, of which the Lampongs ac- 
counted for 52,000 tons. They predict 
also that the 1947 crop will not be half 
the 1939 output. 

New vines doubtless will be planted, 
but while these might come into produc- 
tion in about 3 years they will not reach 
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full maturity for 7 or 8 years. Little hope 
is expressed that abundant Supplies of 
Sumatran pepper will be available before 
1950. 


Tea and Coffee 


About one-half of Sumatra’s tea plan. 
tations were dug up during the Japanese 
occupation of the island. The tea indys. 
try, a relatively new one, was centereq 
in the hills around Siantar in the Rag 
Coast Residency. Although Sumatran 
tea production suffered many Vicissi. 
tudes, such as overproduction and quota 
control, it represented appreciable Capi- 
tal investments and played an important 
part in the island’s export economy. Tea, 
valued at more than $4,300,000, rankeg 
among the 10 leading exports by valye 
in 1940. 

No coffee has been harvested in Suma. 
tra in the past 3 years, according to q 
recent Netherlands agency press re. 
lease. It appears most probable that 
this information refers to plantation 
production, for, while native output has 
been increasing ever since 1926, little of 
this coffee has ever found its way into 
international trade. 

Plantation coffee production was 
started by tobacco growers in the East 
Coast Residency during the 1891-92 de- 
pression, when they deemed it necessary 
to reduce tobacco acreage. It continued 
to grow on a modest scale in that area, 
as well as in Atjeh in the north, and in 
Palembang and the Lampongs, until 
after World War I. Coffee exports from 
Sumatra amounted to more than 12,000 
tons in 1919, or about one-tenth of the 
Netherlands Indies total. 

After 1926, plantation production be- 
gan to decrease, as the areas devoted to 
its cultivation were reduced. By 1938, of 
the more than 195,000 acres in coffee 
plantations, only 26,000 acres were in 
cultivation. A total of 47 estates were 
operating, 17 of which were located in 
Atjeh and 11 in the Lampongs—but not 
a single coffee plantation was left in the 
East Coast Residency. Value of coffee 
exports declined from nearly $6,000,000 
in 1936 to less than $1,500,000 in 1940. 

Of many other Sumatran products to 
which importing countries have become 
accustomed, such as sisal, gambier, gum 
dammar, and rattan, little information 
is available. Time—and adequate sur- 
veys—will tell the full extent of damage 
to equipment and properties, and the 
amount of stocks cached away, which 
may, in due course, come out of hiding. 


W hat of the Coming Years? 


The next few years should be good ones 
for Sumatran industries, as demand for 
tropical products is running high 
many quarters. During the war, when 
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most of these products were short or en- 
tirely absent from world markets, the 
chemists were on the job producing syn- 
thetic substitutes. So far, it appears that 
no marked supremacy over the natural 
products has been established by the 
laboratory, but increasing competition is 
to be expected from such commodities 
as synthetic tannins, rubber, spices, and 
the various carbolic-acid and formalde- 
hyde products that are finding wide use 
in place of natural resins. 

The tropical producer should, there- 
fore, lose no time in trying to get old- 
established products back into world 
markets, as well as finding new uses for 
old products and discovering new prod- 
ucts for which widespread demand might 
be created. This would not be a new 
development for Sumatran products. A 
notable feature of the tremendous in- 
crease in the island’s exports during the 
last 30 years before the war was that 
many new products entered world trade, 
in addition to a vastly increased outflow 
of established ones. 

Sumatra needs $400,000,000 worth of 
new equipment and chemicals with which 
to rehabilitate its enterprises, recent 
press dispatches report. Constructive 
use of these materials—provided they 
can be obtained—depends upon whether 
the many political, social, and economic 
discords there in evidence at the present 
time can be blended again into some- 
thing resembling a harmonious whole. 





Rumania Aspires To Make 
Motor Cars 


Production of the first Rumanian au- 
tomobile has been started, with produc- 
tion of 500 cars scheduled in 1946, be- 
ginning in March. These 30-horsepower 
cars have a capacity for four passengers 
and 100 kilograms of baggage. 

The car is said to be designed for the 
large-scale use of Rumanian materials 
and metals, especially steel and cast iron. 
It is claimed that cylinders can be manu- 
factured on an ordinary lathe and are 
interchangeable for use on car, truck, or 
plane; rubber springs have been sub- 
stituted for steel, and gears are changed 
by hydraulic pressure. The motor is in 
the rear and the spare wheel in the front. 

It is reported that speed may be 100 
kilometers an hour and gas consumption 
8 liters per 100 kilometers, and that pro- 
duction costs will permit prices competi- 
tive with foreign cars. 

The wre of a 2-seated touring 
car and a 12-ton truck also is planned 
In 1946, and 5,006 Diesel-powered trac- 
tors of 38 horsepower are scheduled for 
production, the first to be off the produc- 
tion line in 1947. 
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New Books and 
Po mecports 2 
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*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, April 28, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The April 28 
issue contains these articles: 


TRANSITION FROM LEAGUE OF NATIONS TO 
UNITED NATIONS. Article by Henry Reiff. 


GERMAN DOCUMENTS ON THE INVASION OF 
Norway, 1940. 


ILO COAL-MINING COMMITTEE. Article 
by Murray Ross. 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE FIRST 
MEETING OF ILO INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON 
IRON AND STEEL. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE. 


BERMUDA TELECOMMUNICATIONS AGREE- 
MENT. 


AMERICA’S SOLEMN OBLIGATION IN WORLD 
FAMINE CRISIS. Addresses by the Presi- 
dent; the Director General of UNRRA; 
and Herbert Hoover. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY: A PAN AMERICAN 
IDEAL, Address by the President. 


AMERICAN NEWS ABROAD. By Assistant 
Secretary Benton. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DIPLOMATIC RELA- 
TIONS WITH YUGOSLAVIA. Notes from the 
Secretary of State to United States 
Chargé d’Affaires. 


CLAIMS FOR AMERICAN AND OTHER For- 
EIGN PROPERTY IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


UNITED STATES LIBERTY SHIPS LOAD Rus- 
SIAN GRAIN FOR FRANCE. 


AVIATION AGREEMENTS: PERU, DENMARK, 
VENEZUELA, PHILIPPINES, AND GREECE. 





Cuba’s exports of glycerin in 1945 
amounted to 485 long tons, according 
to preliminary customs data. 
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Construction in 
Mexico: Programs 
and Prospects 


(Continued from p. 15) 


Activity in Mexican States 


Mexican construction activity is not 
confined to the Federal District, however. 
The 1946 budget of the State of Sinaloa 
includes funds for several construction 
projects. Construction, maintenance, 
and repair of public buildings in that 
State is expected to cost 1,000,000 pesos, 
while erecting, remodeling, and repairing 
school buildings will require another 
1,000,000 pesos. 

In connection with the construction of 
a vast network of irrigation canals and 
drainage facilities under the Comisién 
Nacional de Irrigacién, a large housing 
project is under way near Reynosa, State 
of Tamaulipas. The dwellings are ex- 
pected to accommodate 5,000 persons 
who will be brought to the community 
to work on this phase of the El Azucar 
dam and irrigation project. 

Private enterprise also is active in 
various cities in Mexico. For example, 
commercial construction in Chihuahua, 
State of Chihuahua, is expected to reach 
a value of more than 390,000,000 pesos 
during 1946. Plans include the con- 
struction of several industrial plants, 
hotels, office and commercial buildings. 
Such work has been retarded, so far, by 
the shortage of building materials, par- 
ticularly structural steel. 

Considerable private construction also 
is being undertaken in Reynosa, State 
of Tamaulipas, despite the scarcity of 
skilled labor and the shortage of cer- 
tain building materials which have 
slowed down building projects. The new 
buildings under construction include a 
business structure valued at 200,000 
pesos, a Chamber of Commerce valued at 
150,000 pesos, a bank estimated to cost 
175,000 pesos, and a number of apart- 
ment houses, residences and small busi- 
ness edifices. 





Bolivian Lumber May Be 
Exported 


Surveys indicate that Bolivian forests 
could provide sufficient types and 
amounts of lumber to meet all domestic 
demands and have an exportable surplus 
of certain species. Plans are under way 
to install a small sawmill near the new 
Cochabamba-Santa Cruz road and a 
larger sawmill in the region of Piray, 
near Santa Cruz, with Government 
funds. 
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Location of Industry 


(Continued from p. 5) 


West Riding (Yorkshire, Nottingham, 
and Derby) and the Northumberland- 
Durham area, for nearly 58 percent. 
These same regions also accounted for 
62 percent of the net output of the iron 
smelting and rolling trades. Scotland, 
Northumberland, and Derby were re- 
sponsible for 61 percent of the net out- 
put of the shipbuilding and repairing 
trades, and Lancashire for 82.6 and 89 
percent of cotton spinning and weaving, 
respectively. Jute was almost exclu- 
sively a Scottish trade, whereas nearly 
73 percent of the net output of woolen 
and worsted textiles were produced in 
West Riding. 

The contraction indicated by these 
statistics was chiefly the result of com- 
petition from substitutes and a drop in 
the export demand. This last factor op- 
erated in two ways. Not only did pro- 
tected industries producing the same 
item for local sale develop in other coun- 
tries, but there was also a tendency for 
increased international competition in 
sales to third countries. In Dundee, for 
example, “manufacturers were finding it 
extremely difficult before the war to meet 
the competition of Indian firms in many 
standard lines” of jute manufacture.’ 
Likewise, cotton piece goods exported in 
1930 was only 54 percent of the quantity 
exported in 1924, although only slightly 
less in terms of the ratio to total 
preduction. 


TABLE 1—Unemployment Rates in Great 
Britain, »y Regions 








Region 1929 | 1932 | 1934 | 1936 1937 
| 

London. .-_--- 5.61 13.5] 9.2] 7.0 6.3 
Southeastern sé 5.6) 143] 87] 7.2] 6.7 
Southwestern Ne 8.1 | 17.1 | 13.1 9.4 7.8 
Midlands_--__- : 9.3 | 20.1}12.9% 92) 7.2 
Northeastern 13.7 | 28.5 | 22.1 | 13.5 11.0 
Northwestern 13.3 | 25.8 | 20.8] 17.0) 14.0 
Northern...__-- a ae Pail ae 17.9 
Scotland __---_-- at SERED. PS tT 15.9 
tans .-| 19.3 | 36.5 | 32.3 | 20.4} 22.3 
Great Britain.._.__.__.__| 10.5 | 22.2 | 16.8 | 13.2| 10.8 
South Britain 7.1/16.2/)10.8) 81 6.9 
North and Wales .-| 13.8 | 28.2 | 22.9 | 18.6 15.0 





Note.—The administrative divisions were rearranged 
in August 1936. Rates for London, Southeastern, North- 
eastern, Northwestern are not, therefore, strictly com- 
parable. On old basis, rate for northeastern area in 1936 
was 16.8. 


Source: Based on table appearing in: Beveridge, Sir 
William, Full Employment in a Free Society, p. 61. 


At least a part of the decline in em- 
ployment must be ascribed to techno- 
logical factors—the replacement of man- 
power by machines. Had output been 
maintained at a high level or even in- 
creased to some extent, unemployment 
might still have emerged as the result of 


1 Fogarty, M. P., Prospects of the Industrial 
Areas of Great Britain, p. 139. 
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the technical changes. Instead, there 
was an actual contraction of output to 
bring total displacement of workers to 
greater heights. 


TABLE 2.—Unemployment Rates in Selected 
. Pp 7 . . 
Counties of Great Britain 





County 1929 | 1932 1934 1937 


England: 
aa 
Cumberland______- 
Northumberland 
Lancashire... . -- 
Cheshire... 
Yorkshire___. 
Cornwall... 
Gloucester. 
Shropshire... 
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Scotland: 

Lanark _- 
Angus... 
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Source: Based on a table appearing in: Fogarty, 
M. P., Prospects of the Industrial Areas of Great Britain 


TABLe 3.—Employment Trends 





Jute._... 74 


Index of in- 
| sured work- 
| ers in 1930 

(1923100 


Industry 


Coal mining Stina 69 
Iron and steel smelting and rolling 78 
General engineering us 
Shipbuilding and repairing 97.5 
Cotton spinning and weaving 75 
Woolens and worsted 
Linen.._. 


“Ian 


1 
nuoow- 





After 1929-30 the influence of the gen- 
eral trade depression must not be dis- 
counted, and the enumerated industries 
were particularly susceptible to such in- 
fluences. This fact is well illustrated by 
the increase in the percentage of workers 
recorded as unemployed. In July 1929 
official statistics showed approximately 
19 percent of the insured workers in coal 
mining as unemployed; by July 1932 the 
percentage had risen to 41.3. Similar 
changes were reported for the other in- 
dustries or trades: 19.9 to 48.9 percent 
in iron and steel smelting; 8.9 to 30.1 
percent in general engineering; 23 to 63 
percent in shipbuilding and repairing; 
14.4 to 33 percent in cotton spinning and 
weaving; and 12.2 to 78 percent in jute. 
For all industries, excluding agriculture 
but including service and distribution, 
the change was from 9.7 to 22.8 percent. 

These percentages undoubtedly err on 
the side of under—rather than over— 
statement of the surplus workers. At the 
time, it was carefully pointed out that 
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in many industries the practice of re. 
ducing the number of machines per 
worker was followed in order to Spread 
employment while still running full time 
This, it was stated, is “a form of undo. 
employment which does not appear jp 
the unemployment statistics.” Ip 1929 
the extent of the apparent Surplus jp 
the cotton industry alone was estimate 
at 63,000 persons, to which it was Sug. 
gested that from 10,000 to 15,000 be added 
to represent, in terms of totally unem. 
ployed persons, the amount of under. 
employment owing to the practices men. 
tioned. 


Drift to the South 


Not all branches of British industry 
were uniformly depressed. In some 
there was actually a vigorous expansion 
of output and employment. Unforty. 
nately, for the most part these branche 
had located and were continuing to Jp. 
cate in areas other than where the ol 
basic industries were undergoing almost 
steady contraction. More significantly, 
many of the expanding firms were de. 
veloping on the basis of substitutes for 
those products which the basic indys. 
tries had long manufactured. In this 
sense they were the real undermining 
influence, although in contrast to the 
factors contributing to the loss of ex. 
port markets they were providing al- 
ternative employment within the coun- 
try. By virtue of their location they 
were absorbing the growing population 
of certain sections, increasing the total 
number of insured workers, and lowering 
the over-all rate of unemployment for 
that region. Although surplus workers 
from other areas moved toward these 
expanding industries, the portion s0 
moving was insufficient to cause any 
marked decline in the rate of unem- 
ployment of the depressed areas. 

In contrast to many of the older in- 
dustries, the new branches were rela- 
tively free to locate where they wished. 
Electricity had removed the need to se- 
lect a site near coal fields, and the cost 
of transport of raw materials was less 
important. The bulk of these new in- 
dustries were “light” in character, and 
included chemicals, electrical appliances, 
glass, and clothing. They were, more- 
over, concerned less with the foreign e- 
port market and more with the home 
market, less with durable capital goods 
and more with consumer items. Theit 
prosperity was not surprising. Not only 
were they producing articles based 00 
new inventions, but they were applying 
improved manufacturing methods. 

The rise of these industries in the 
Southeast, the Midlands, and particu 
larly in the region of metropolitan Lon 
don may be attributed to two conditions, 
a more enjoyable climate than was W 
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be found in many of the more northern 
regions and proximity to large markets. 
There was nothing strange or abnormal 
about their location and, as Glenday has 
noted, “it is to be doubted whether any- 
one would have given them special 
thought but for the depressed condition 
of the old export trades in the North.” 
A few firms did settle in other regions, 
and it is possible that had any effort 
peen made to attract these industries to 
what became the depressed regions more 
firms would have settled there. Actually, 
in view of the conditions which have 
peen described, they were repelled rather 
than attracted. 

The position of London and the 
Southeast vis-a-vis the rest of Britain, 
particularly the depressed areas, was 
succinctly stated by the Barlow Com- 
mission: 

The obvious attractions which Greater 
London possesses as a market, a center of 
potential labor, a distributing center, and 
as an area in which electrical power is uni- 
yersally available, inevitably tend to attract 
many consumers’ industries to locate them- 
selves in or near to it. The extra employ- 
ment provided by the new factories further 
adds to the importance of the area as a 
market. Thus higher industrial activity and 
purchasing power are induced. The mag- 
netic pull on industry is strengthened; and 
as respects the industrial population, wide 
opportunities of employment add to the at- 
tractive power which London naturally ex- 
erts through the advantages which it pos- 
sesses aS a Capital City. So the process of 
growth continues—market and population 
acting and reacting upon one another to 
build up an even greater collection of peo- 
ple and industries. Nothing succeeds like 
success. 

The expansion of South Britain was, 
therefore, something different than a 
“drift.” Only a small segment of north- 
ern industry or population transferred 
to either the London or Midland regions, 
but the inducements for new industry 
to move toward or rise in the north were 
almost completely absent. Thus, an ob- 
server could note regional disparities in 
the volume of employment and hastily 
conclude that a drift was in progress 
when, in point of fact, the process was 
less of a drift than the arresting of a 
drift. Industry was, in short, no longer 
attracted to those areas in the north of 
England and the south of Wales. 


Special Areas 


The failure of the depressed regions to 
respond to the general measures under- 
taken to promote national recovery 
prompted the Government to take spe- 
cific action. Two surveys were initiated, 
the first conducted by five universities 
and the second by special investigators 
appointed for the purpose. In December 
1934 Parliament passed the first meas- 
ure designed to meet the needs of these 
regions, the Special Areas (Development 
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The Industrial Reference Service is 
issued in parts, each covering a major 
industry or a group of associated 
industries. Coverage includes both 
foreign and domestic developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in stard- 
ard three-ring binders. Some issues 
are illustrated. 

Part 8, pictured above, deals with 
general products. It is available on 
subscription or single copy basis: $1.50 
a year, 5 cents a copy. Subscriptions 
may be entered with the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., or with any of the Department’s 
Field Offices. Checks should be made 
payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

The latest releases are listed below: 


VOLUME 4 


No. 1 Markets for Toys in Paraguay. 

No. 2 Markets for Watches in Para- 
guay. 

No. 3 Markets for Cigarette Lighters 
in Columbia. 

No. 4 The French Glass Industry. 
No. 5 Markets for Sanitary Ware— 
Pottery—in Cuba. 

No. 6 Markets for Sanitary Ware— 
Pottery—in Brazil. 

No.10 Markets for Sanitary Ware— 
Pottery—in Colombia. 




















and Improvement) Act. This Act sched- 
uled as Special Areas approximately the 
same regions as had hitherto been com- 
monly called depressed areas, and had 
as its purpose the betterment of condi- 
tions in the regions specially affected by 
persistent depression. In addition to 
providing for the appointment of two 
Commissioners—one for England and 
Wales and the other for Scotland—to ini- 
tiate, organize, and promote measures 
designed to facilitate economic develop- 
ment and social improvement, the Act 
also provided for a Special Areas Fund 
and vested the Commissioners with wide 
powers of financial assistance. 
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A sum of £2,000,000 was provisionally 
allotted to the Fund which the Commis- 
sioners might draw upon to aid local au- 
thorities and nonprofit companies ‘for 
services for which they were not already 
receiving a grant from some government 
department. In subsequent budgets ad- 
ditional sums were appropriated to the 
Fund for its work, with total appropria- 
tions reaching £16,000,000 to March 31, 
1939. Most of the grants and commit- 
ments made by the Commissioners were 
to local authorities for health and wel- 
fare services, land settlement and for- 
estry, and various public improvements 
designed to give employment and better 
the commercial circumstances of the 
areas. 

These measures were not particularly 
new or exceptional, and differed only in 
emphasis from those which had been 
previously applied under separate legis- 
lation. In at least two respects, however, 
the Commissioners with Parliamentary 
support initiated actions which might be 
described as innovations. The first was 
in the encouragement given to the estab- 
lishment of trading estates in the special 
areas; the second was the advocacy and 
promotion of legislation to provide finan- 
cial assistance to small industries. 


Trading Estates 


Soon after assuming office, the Com- 
missioners for Special Areas concluded 
that the conditions which they had been 
appointed to alleviate demanded more 
than short-term relief schemes. The 
obvious requirement was a policy which 
would attract new industries and trades 
to the special areas and thereby at least 
partially fill the gaps left by the con- 
tracting or declining industries. Such a 
movement would not only aid employ- 
ment, but would also bring about some 
diversification and thus lessen the de- 
gree of dependence on one or two indus- 
trial groups. Moreover, if new firms 
could be brought into the regions the 
young people entering the labor market 
each year would be able to find openings 
without deserting their home areas. At 
the same time, it was acknowledged that 
the existing redundant population would 
have to be assisted in migrating in order 
that some balance might be secured. 

During the early months of 1935 the 
Commissioner for England and Wales 
circularized industry concerning the pos- 
sibility of firms establishing factories in 
the special areas. The results were dis- 
appointing but indicative. Only 25 per- 
cent replied, and 75 percent of the re- 
plies were negative on all counts. The 
remainder, however, disclosed that al- 
though consideration might be given to 
such projects, the areas were not suffi- 
ciently attractive to warrant location of 
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new factories within them. Lack of ade- 
quate sites, high taxes, insufficiency of, 
and inability to obtain, private working 
capital for an enterprise of this type, un- 
pleasant environment, and fear of labor 
troubles were all cited as obstacles. 

The reaction of the Commissioners 
was to accept the replies as guides to 
policy. In consultation with the Board 
of Trade it was decided that the best 
way to attract industry was through the 
planned development of each area as 
a whole and the provision of adequate 
facilities on an economical basis. The 
first step was the establishment of trad- 
ing estates along lines similar to those 
of the older private estates in southern 
England. 

Prominent businessmen in each area 
were encouraged by the Commissioners 
to form companies on a nonprofit basis 
to select, purchase, develop, and lease 
sites, buildings, and facilities for in- 
dustrial development. Each company 
then entered into a financial agreement 
with the Commissioners whereby it un- 
dertook to submit to them the scheme 
and plans and the estimated cost, and 
the Commissioner in charge, in turn, 
agreed to supply the money required, 
free of interest for an initial period, after 
which interest was to be paid at the rate 
of 4 percent. Directors were to be se- 
lected by the incorporators with the ex- 
ception of one to be nominated by the 
Treasury. 


Operations Begun 


The first arrangement was made with 
a group of prominent men on the north- 
east coast, and in May 1936 the North- 
Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd., was 
formed to develop and manage a Trad- 
ing Estate in the Tyne area. A site 
was selected in the Team Valley and 
operations were begun in October. Dur- 
ing the year two other companies were 
established, the South Wales Estate Co. 
and the Scottish Industrial Estates, Ltd. 
The first of these formed the Treforest 
Estate near Cardiff, Wales, and the other 
the Hillington Trading Estate on the out- 
ékirts of Glasgow, Scotland. The basic 
structure and policy of the three oper- 
ating estates were similar, and it is only 
necessary to outline the general features 
of a typical estate to indicate their mode 
of operation. 

All estates were carefully located on 
sites near or on lines of transportation 
and communication, accessible to a la- 
bor supply and a market, near, but not 
in, a congested urban area. Land was 
divided and subdivided with roads and 
streets, and cut into blocks—in the Team 
Valley Estate into 25-acre lots—along 
the perimeters of which factories were 
constructed. Standard factories were 
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designed with floor areas of stock sizes. 
In the Team Valley Estate the original 
sizes were 6,720 square feet, 9,712 square 
feet, and 14,085 square feet. Hilling- 
ton, on the other hand, offered units 
of 5,000 square feet, but was forced to 
modify in certain cases and permit larger 
units. Atenant might also have his fac- 
tory built to his own specifications on 
the sole condition that its outward ap- 
pearance be in harmony with the other 
buildings as determined by the estate 
architect. 

All factories were let on a lease basis 
for a minimum period—1 year in the case 
of standard factories and 7 years for 
nonstandard. Extensions were  per- 
mitted, and tenants were informed in 
case the Estate proposed to construct 
on surrounding land, thus permitting 
them to reserve additional space. 

The standard lease required the ten- 
ant to make periodical repairs to his 
building and to pay local and national 
taxes, insurance, and most utility 
charges. The chairman of the North- 
Eastern Trading Estates, Ltd., has 
pointed out that in considering the sys- 
tem of rents the fundamental and essen- 
tial fact is that the estate does not op- 
erate for profit. “Its sole aim is to cover 
all the costs which its operations entail. 
By virtue of this fact, the Company can 
erect buildings at less cost than a private 
concern whose shareholders must be con- 
sidered. Because its building operations 
are on so vast a scale, materials can be 
purchased at bulk rates, building costs 
are kept at a minimum, and rents are 
therefore still further reduced below 
those which have to be charged for iso- 
lated factories erected by individual 
contractors. On the other hand... 
the estate company has to pay moderate 
interest on the funds advanced to buy 
and develop the site.” 


Special Assistance 


In this connection the estate company 
was also directly responsible for the in- 
auguration of a scheme specifically de- 
signed to assist the man with little capi- 
tal who wished to start a small manu- 
facturing business which might expand. 
In order to meet his need, the estate 
company offered what it has called a 
“nest” or “nursery” factory with an area 
of 1,500 square feet forming a quarter of 
a larger building. The tenant was sup- 
plied with all the facilities his larger 
neighbor might be given, and in special 
circumstances was permitted to use this 
space for a maximum of 2 years at a 
rental of £1 per week. This payment, 
moreover, covered rent, insurance, local 
taxes, and utility charges. In general, 
however, this service was reserved for 
small industrialists considered in need 
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of special assistance; i. e., an ind: 
new to the area, or a Man with AN ide, 
which he feels can be put on a Commer. 
cial basis within a short time. The offer 
generally is withdrawn when labor has 
been trained or the profit-earning state 
has been reached, whichever jg the 
shorter period. While the specia} terms 
are in effect, the tenant must agree tp 
make his accounts available for insper. | 
tion. 

By March 1939 factories and Offices 
had been let in the Team Valley Etat, 
to 131 industrial and commercia] Con. 
cerns, and 96 of these were already Ot 
cupying their buildings. At that date 
the factories were employing 2,838 per. 
sons although they had been in occupa. 
tion for an average of only 6 months. At 
normal production, it was estimated that 
10,000 would be employed on the estate 
There was considerable diversification of 
trades, including 16 food manufacturers 
4 firms making building materials, 21 ep. 
gaged in light and electrical engineering, 
7 woodworkers, 8 making clothing ang 
other soft goods, 4 making packing ma. 
terials, 8 warehouses, 11 banks and pub. 
lic institutions, and 50 manufacturers of 
miscellaneous products. 

By May 1939 the Treforest Trading 
Estate had completed 55 factories, of 
which 43 were in production employing 
approximately 1,870 workers. Hillington 
reported that factories had been let to 
87 undertakings, 78 of which were under 
production employing approximately 
1,500 workers.° 


*Reference should also be made to the 
privately operated trading estates which have 
existed in Great Britain for many years and 
which served as prototypes for the govern- 
mentally instituted estates. Two of the bet- 
ter known are Trafford Park, near Man- 


chester, and the Slough Trading Estate, near 
London. The former, established in 1806 
was the pioneer trading estate in Great 
Britain. Trafford Park paid no dividend for 


the first 12 years, but for some time prior 
to the war its dividend rate was 7 or 8 per- 
cent. This organization has followed 4 pol- 
icy of selling property for cash, or transfer- 
ring title subject to an annual chief rent, 
or rents on lease—the majority of the hold- 
ings being on rent or lease. Small hive fac- 
tories of 2,400 square feet were constructed 
by the estate company for rent to small or 
experimental concerns. Trafford Park com- 
prised 1,200 acres, and prior to the war more 
than 200 industrial undertakings were 10 
cated on the estate and gave employment 
to 50,000 persons 

The Slough Trading Estate consisted of 
some 700 acres, about 25 miles from London, 
and was located on a site acquired from the 
British Government in 1920, the land having 
been employed during the war as an equip- 
ment depot for the British Army. The devel- 
opment differed from Trafford Park in that 
factories were made available on rental terms, 
and a housing estate was established in an 
adjoining tract. In 1932 there were 144 fac- 
tories on the estate, and by 1938 this number 
had risen to 270. The average size has been 
kept small, and the company has regarded 
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Smaller Developments 


It was soon drawn to the attention of 
the Commissioners that various locali- 
ties were in need of assistance similar 
to that rendered the more densely popu- 
lated areas by the trading estates, but 
which were either too small or isolated 
to warrant the establishment of an ex- 
tensive estate. A solution was attempted 
py the use of broader powers granted to 
the Commissioner under the Special 
Areas (Amendment) Act, 1937. This Act 
empowered the Commissioners to pur- 
chase and develop sites for small indus- 
try, and that if a section was certified 
py the Minister of Labor as requiring 
special consideration the Commissioners 
might then form and finance site com- 
panies in conjunction with the local au- 
thority concerned. 

This policy was carried into effect by 
the establishment of the West Cumber- 
land Industrial Development Co. which 
had similar powers and operated under 
similar conditions to the trading estate 
companies, but was designed to develop 
small sites with one or more factories on 
each, existing buildings being used where 
available. By May 1938, the company 
had provided seven undertakings with 
factories, and five were in production. A 
large existing structure was used for two 
of these, and the other five were accom- 
modated in specially constructed fac- 
tories. 

Elsewhere the Commissioners pur- 
chased sites and leased them to the 
larger established trading estate com- 
panies or subsidiaries. ‘Thus, Lanark- 
shire Estates was formed with the same 
directors as Hillington to develop small 
estate sites at Carfin, Chapelhall, and 
Larkhall, Scotland. North-Eastern 
Trading Estates were permitted to lease 
estate sites in Sunderland and Durham, 
and South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Trading Estate took over an industrial 
estate which had been given to the Com- 
missioners as a gift. 

Thus, by 1939 three large trading es- 
tates and a smaller one were in operation 
under official auspices. In addition, 
small-estate sites and isolated factories 
were in the process of development, but 
in general they did not offer rental facili- 





it as a strong feature of its position that no 
individual tenant represented more than 6 
percent of the total rents and that probably 
hot more than 3 percent of total profits were 
dependent on any one of the factories. A 
dividend of 10 percent was maintained for 
many years and, in addition, a bonus of 21% 
to 5 percent was paid in several prewar years. 
The Slough Co. before the war had also 
launched a similar trading estate near Bir- 
mingham. Employment on the Slough Estate 
was estimated at nearly 29,000 immediately 
before the war, and Slough itself had grown 
in population from 16,000 at the end of the 
last war to 60,000 in 1938. 
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ties or community amenities in the way 
that the trading estates did. Several of 
these were under the aegis of industrial- 
sites companies, and offered possibilities 
of eventual extension in full-scale trad- 
ing estates.’ 


Capital Aid 


In their work, the Commissioners also 
discovered that the development of small 
enterprises in the special areas was hand- 
icapped by the lack of necessary finance. 
Although the estate program did aid by 
reducing the amount needed for factory 
space and rental payments, additional 
finance was often needed. Accordingly, 
under the terms of the Special Areas Re- 
construction (Agreement) Act, 1936, the 
Special Areas Reconstruction Associa- 
tion, Ltd., was formed to finance small 
businesses. The capital of the Associa- 
tion was privately subscribed by financial 
institutions and by certain industrial un- 
dertakings. The nominal capital was set 
at £1,000,000, and State assistance was to 
be given in the form of a contribution to 
management expenses and of a guaranty 
against losses amounting to roughly 25 
percent of the total loans issued. Ad- 
vances were, as a general rule, to be lim- 
ited to £10,000. To the end of August 
1938 only about £570,000 had been so 
granted. 

In December 1936 the Nuffield Trust 
was established to administer a gift of 
£2,000,000 from Lord Nuffield to assist in 
attracting industries to the special areas 
through the provision of share and loan 
capital. In the following year Parlia- 
ment set aside £2,000,000 in a Treasury 
Fund from which loans were to be made 
to businesses proposing to set up in these 
areas or in areas outside those which 
were certified. Administration was given 
to a Special Areas Loan Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Commissioners were em- 
powered also to contribute toward rent, 
income tax, or local taxes incurred by 
the new undertaking, but in order to be 
eligible the firm was required to employ 
10 or more persons under normal cir- 
cumstances. 


General Measures 


The emphasis placed on these specific 
measures should not be taken to imply 
that other more general measures were 
not being initiated by the national and 
local governmental authorities. On the 
national level, for example, the authori- 
ties exerted continued effort to stimulate 
the old basic industries and restore them 


* Mention also may be made of the various 
industrial estate sites developed by private 
enterprise in connection with planned garden 
cities and by operating firms for their own 
use, in which case only the excess would be 
rented. 
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to a position where they might compete 
effectively in export trade, and during 
the period of rearmament arrangements 
were made for war factories to be built 
in the special and depressed areas. Some 
preferential treatment also may have 
been given in the allocation of contracts 
and in the construction of Royal Ord- 
nance Factories. Local authorities also 
intervened by tax treatment, utility de- 
velopment, and particularly through 
support of Industrial Development 
Councils formed by the trading com- 
munity to attract new industries by ad- 
vising, assisting, and advertising. 


The Special Areas in 1939 


The special areas were in many re- 
spects in a far better condition in 1939 
than in 1932 or 1934, but still there were 
substantial pockets of unemployment. 
In most instances the number of insured 
workers in the region had increased, and 
thus the same percentage of insured per- 
sons unemployed in 1939 as in 1932 or 
1934 might obscure the improvement. 
In Scotland the percentage unemployed 
on March 13, 1939, was 15.7 compared 
with nearly 27 percent in 1932, and in 
Wales the rates were 22.6 percent com- 
pared with 38.2 percent in 1932. A sub- 
Stantial part of the improvement must 
be attributed to the betterment of con- 
ditions in the basic industries, as indi- 
cated in table 4. 


TABLE 4.—Employment Trends in Basic 
Industries 





Percentage num- 
bers of insured 
workers unem- 

Industry Ployed 





; 
July | July July 
| 1932 | 1936 | 1939 


Coal mining......-- Pee _...| 41.3 | 26.1 | 12.3 
Chemicals... _..... = sibinke | Gi S22) 49 
Pig iron (blast furnaces) : .-| 44.6} 13.9} 10.1 
Iron and steel smelting and rolling_| 48.9 | 15.4 | 7.9 
General engineering. ...___________- | 30.1 7.9| 46 
Shipbuilding and repairing___.____- | 63.8 | 29.9] 18.6 
oan ret powndoncut Se? eee wae 
Woolen and worsted_....____._____. 27.2} 11.2 6.7 
EE ES eee } 78.0 | 28.1 16. 2 
All industries___... assnemwaces MOT ane. “Ge 





In several instances, however, the im- 
provement in the employment rate con- 
ceals the substantial decline in the num- 
ber of workers insured within the indus- 
try. This situation was particularly true 
pertaining to coal mining, blast furnaces, 
shipbuilding, cotton, and jute. The 
others, however, showed substantial in- 
creases, as did the total number for all 
industries. Moreover, of the industries 
listed, only coal, cotton, and jute showed 
any decline in insured workers from 1936 
to 1939, and the change was relatively 
slight. 
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The effectiveness of the actions taken 
by the various governmental bodies, pri- 
vate industry, institutions, and joint 
councils cannot be measured with any 
exactness. The general conclusion is 
that their combined influence in increas- 
ing employment within the special areas 
was considerable, but that from region 
to region the significance of each type 
varied substantially. On the basis of the 
regional surveys made for the Nuffield 
College Social Reconstruction Survey, 
Fogarty has concluded that part of the 
gain was undoubtedly at the expense of 
other areas, not so much because existing 
industries were induced to transfer— 
transference of this type being negligi- 
ble—as because new firms or plants went 
to the special areas rather than locate 
elsewhere. “This,” he states, “was most 
certainly true of many refugee firms and 
of a number of the most important plants 
sited . . . by British firms.” Reference 
to refugee firms emphasizes the fact that 
the power to require refugee businessmen 
to obtain a license before establishing a 
business in Great Britain was virtually 
the only definite directive power pos- 
sessed or utilized by the British Govern- 
ment in determining industrial location. 

To quote Fogarty further: 

Rearmament also made a large contribu- 
tion. There is little doubt ... that the 
establishment in the depressed areas of 
trading estates and other special facilities 
resulted in a considerable net addition to the 
total amount of permanent new enterprise 
in the country as a whole.... A phrase 
which occurs again and again in Survey 
reports is that the depressed areas have been 
“put on the map” for growing industries. 
It was shown... that new trades could 
develop rapidly and flourish in the depressed 
areas of heavy industry, and industrialists 
were becoming willing at least to consider 
the possibility of a site in districts which in 
the twenties or the early thirties they would 
have dismissed out of hand. At the same 
time, the fact that even a little was being 
done to help the depressed areas, and that 
some visible results were being achieved, led 
to rising hopes of the future in the areas 
themselves.‘ 


Nevertheless, in the spring of 1939 
nearly two-thirds of the total number 
registered as unemployed in Great Brit- 
ain were located in Wales, Scotland, and 
northern England, although only 44 per- 
cent of the total population resided in 
these areas. Between 1937 and 1939 
there was increasing criticism of the 
measures taken by the Government, both 
from the depressed areas and from the 
relatively active regions. The depressed 
areas complained that only a trickle of 
new industries had come into their sec- 
tions and that opportunities were still 
restricted. The other regions complained 
that new factories and firms were being 
induced to go into the depressed areas, 


* Fogarty, M. P., Prospects of the Industrial 
Areas of Great Britain. 
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and that if the movement continued they 
would be in the same position themselves. 
The actual fact was that only a limited 
number of new factories were being es- 
tablished, and a substantial share of 
these were continuing to choose the Lon- 
don area in preference to others. 

There was, however, another and more 
general criticism to the effect that the 
authorities were following only a piece- 
meal approach, that what was needed 
was a comprehensive plan for the entire 
nation. Accepting the merits of what 
had been done, these critics urged that 
all types of short-term relief had been 
tried and that the basic factors which 
had brought about the depressed areas 
still were uncorrected. 

It may be concluded that on the whole 
there was general satisfaction with what 
had been done and with the progress 
made in alleviating the extreme depres- 
sion in the special areas, but the prob- 
lem was now conceived in broader terms 
and therefore demanded broader treat- 
ment. Steps were under way before the 
outbreak of the war to prepare such a 
program, and it is with this phase and 
the policies now being carried into effect 
that the next article will deal. 





Housing Exposition at 
Paris Postponed 


The International Exposition of Hous- 
ing and Urbanism originally scheduled 
to open in Paris on May 1 of this year 
has been postponed until the same date 
in 1947. The Exposition will be quar- 
tered in the Grand Palais, and the man- 
agement announces that equal space— 
16,500 square feet each—will be allotted 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union. 





For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25,0. ¢. PRICE 10 comnts 
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Bolivia Aims at Vegetable-Qjj 
Self-Sufficiency 


The Bolivian Development Co 
tion is formulating a project which 
make Bolivia self-sufficient in 
tion of vegetable oils. According to 
plans of the Corporation, about 650 hee. 
tares of pampa land will be Planteq 
peanuts for an estimated yield of 200,00) 
kilograms of vegetable oil. This land 


wil 


expected to be in production for thy, 


manufacture of oil in 1947, 

Other projects of the Bolivian De. 
velopment Corporation include the eree. 
tion of factories for the production of oi) 
from sunflower seeds. 





Dehydrated Vegetables, 
British East Africa 


A wartime venture, the dehydrating 
of vegetables in Kenya, British Bay 
Africa, has developed into an industry 
of moderate proportions. During th 
4'2 years of operation 12,432,584 pounds 
of dehydrated vegetable products haye 
been sold for almost $4,220,000, or ap 
average price of nearly 34 cents pe 
pound. The list of products includes 
carrots, potatoes, cabbage, sweet pepper, 
sweetpotatoes, beans, and turnips, 

The British Government, aided by the 
Kenya government, set up the Dried 
Vegetable Project. Two plants wer 
erected, one at Karatina and another in 
Kerugoya, at a cost of approximately 
£1,000,000. The latter plant, the larger 
of the two, was opened in August 1941; 
the Karatina plant started productim 
in August 1942. 

Contracts for military supplies termi- 
nated on March 30, 1945, and, unless 4 
sufficient quantity of commercial orders 
can be obtained in this year 1946, it is 
possible that the factories may be forced 
to close. 

The plots supplying a major portion 
of the crops are on native reserves. The 
natives were actually hired by the Project 
to farm their own lands, receiving the 
necessary seed and fertilizer free of cost 
In addition to crops obtained under d- 
rect supervision, vegetables, especially 
potatoes and turnips, were obtained 
from other sources. 

Viewed sociologically, the Project has 
been a boon to the 10,000 native local 


‘farmers employed on the supervised farm 


plots and in the factories. They have 
learned scientific farming methods ani 
how to prevent soil erosion. Econom 
ically, the Project has provided Kenyt 
with dehydrated vegetable products that, 
both in respect to quality and price, cal 
compete with similar commodities it 
world markets. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
April 29, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 330—Current Export Bulletin No. 

330, April 24, 1946 
Supsect: Export Program for Cotton Piece 

Goods and Cotton Fabricated Products, 
Second Quarter, 1946 

A. Export Program for Cotton Piece Goods, 
Cotton Fabricated Products, and Cotton 
Remnants—Second Quarter, 1946. 

1. In order to enable United States ex- 
porters to plan their sales programs of cot- 
ton piece goods and cotton fabricated prod- 
ucts for the second calendar quarter, 1946, 
the Department of Commerce announces 
that an export program of approximately 
160 million linear yards of broad-woven 
cotton textiles and 3 million pounds of cot- 
ton remnants has been established for that 
period for the destinations shown in part C. 

It should be borne in mind, in comparing 
the allocation of 160 million yards with ex- 
port allocations announced in previous quar- 
ters, that this figure excludes duck, chafer 
fabrics, and surgical bandage and cheese 
cloth, which are now under General License 
and are no longer included in the export 
allocations. Nevertheless, it should be noted 
that the second-quarter export allocation 
represents a substantial reduction below the 
first-quarter levels, which was considered 
necessary by the supply authorities in view 
of domestic shortages. Exporters should bear 
this reduction in mind, and guide their 
submission of export license applications 
accordingly. 

2. The estimated distribution of the first- 
quarter 1946 export program for cotton piece 
goods and cotton fabricated products, based 
upon the relative needs of each country, 
is indicated in part C. Fabric class descrip- 
tions are outlined under footnote 2 of part 
C. In addition to these quantities, a very 
small contingency of each fabric class and 
of fabricated products has been established 
to permit approval of a limited number of 
export license applications to those destina- 
tions listed for which a quota is not shown 
in part C. A small allowance has been es- 
tablished for goods to be shipped on con- 
signment to China, Madeira and the Azores, 
to be embroidered and returned to the 
United States. 

3. Exporters are cautioned that this ex- 
port program does not represent a commit- 
ment of the Department of Commerce and 
may be revised without further notification. 

4. Export license applications to be charged 
against the second-quarter quotas for cotton 
piece goods should be submitted, wherever 
possible, immediately after receipt of this 
Bulletin, in order to assure the most favor- 
able consideration by the Department of Com- 
merce against the allocations. In no event 
should export license applications be sub- 
mitted after May 31 if consideration against 
the second-quarter allocations is desired. 


B. Allocation of Military Surplus Cotton 
Fabrics, 





1, In addition t«: the quantities shown in 
the attached tabuation, an allocation of 
approximately 10,000,000 yards of military 
surplus cotton fabrics and fabricated prod- 
ucts has been established for export in the 
second quarter. It should be clearly under- 
stood that this does not represent any com- 
mitment on the part of the government to 
make this quantity of surplus fabrics avail- 
able for export; it means only that the De- 
partment of Commerce is authorized to issue 
export licenses for 10,000,000 yards of any 
military surplus cotton fabrics which ex- 
porters may be able to purchase in the sec- 
ond quarter from War Assets Administration 
or from other sources. 

The only restriction upon this authority 
is that all export license applications cover- 
ing the types of cloth listed below must be 
individually cleared by the Department of 
Commerce with the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. It is therefore possible that 
some applications for these fabrics may be 
denied, if in the opinion of the supply au- 
thorities they are required for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Osnaburgs. 

Coarse and medium sheetings. 

Drills and twills (including her- 
ringbone twills). 

Printcloth. 

Denim. 

Chambray. 

Canton flannel. 

It is urged that exporters should not file 
applications to export surplus materials until 
a source of supply has been arranged for, 
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or until the goods are available. Each license 
application should clearly identify the ma- 
terial covered as military surplus merchan- 
dise. 

(Copies of the Bulletin showing Cotton 
Goods Quotas by Countries may be obtained 
from the Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
field offices of the Department of Commerce.) 


No. 331—Current Export Bulletin No. 331, 
April 26, 1946 


I. Additions to the List of Commodities 
Excepted from General In-Transit License 
GIT. 

Effective immediately, the list of commodi- 
ties excepted from the General In-Transit 
License procedure (GIT), as set forth in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 20, Title D, 
Item 2 (b) pages 24-25, is amended to include 
the following commodities: 








Commodity | BNo. | = L 
2 

Radium metal, radium content....| 664950 686 
Polonium metal_._____-.. sciniebundindeei toe. 664998 686 
Radium salts and compounds for 

medical use (state radium content).| 813590 810 
Radon (radium emanations) _........| 813590 810 
Actinium-bearing salts and com- | 839900 830 


pound: 

Beryllium salts and compounds in- 
cluding beryllium carbonate and 
a Se 839900 

Chemicals containing artificial radio- 
active isotopes 839900 

Polonium-bearing salts and com-| 839900 
SN SAL, MES A 

Radium ore concentrates.............| 839900 

Radium salts and compounds (state 


28 8 8 88 8 


radium content)....................| 839900 
Thorium salts and compounds, in- 

cluding thorium oxide and thorium 

RES ARR et at AE SCE 839900 
Uranium acetate _..........- iach hoes 839900 
Uranium salts and compounds. ..---- 839900 











II. Sugar Which May Be Exported on Ves- 
sels of Any Registry, Except Germany and 
Japan 

A. Effective immediately, the amount of 
sugar which may be taken on board vessels 
which are of registry of any country, except 
Germany and Japan, for use or consumption 
during the outgoing and any immediate re- 
turn voyage, under general license is in- 
creased from 0.15 to 0.25 pound per man per 
day. 

B. The foregoing limit on sugar does not 
apply to vessels owned by or under charter to 
the War Shipping Administration. Such ves- 
sels are permitted to take on board sugar 
in such quantities as may be authorized by 
an Official representative of the War Shipping 
Administration. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
Section II, Title M, Item 1, a, (4) is amended 
accordingly. 

III. Toluol (Toluene), Schedule B. No. 
801100. 

All forms of toluol (toluene), including 
toluol derived from petroleum, are classified 
under Schedule B No. 801100 and are on the 
Positive List of Commodities. In order to 
clarify this point, the description of this 
commodity, Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 20, page 16, is amended to read as follows: 

















Depart- : ILV dollar 
man of Processing code} value limits 
‘om- " sac a and related country group 
Merce | Commodity Unit commodity vy i 
Schedule | group 
B No. K E 
—_—— — | — ——— — —_ | _ — 
| | | 
801100 | Toluol (toluene) including that derived from petroleum | Lbs | CHEM 5...- 100 | 25 


(report on basis of 100 percent). 
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